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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Educational underdevelopment of the youth is one of the most acute problems 
of theAppalachian Region. The youth of the Appalachian Region have not availed 
themselves of the college experience to the same extent as other American youth. 

The economic, social and cultural loss which is attributable to the lack of educa- 
tional development is not known precisely, but all available indications suggest 
that the loss In undeveloped human resources is of great magnitude. "Talent Loss" 
from inadequate education is an important factor in the current economic and social 
problems of the area. 

This is the first investigation of the conditions related to the low inci- 
dence of college attendance for the region. The educator, the psychologist and 
the sociologist should find the results useful in any effort to understand or upgrade 
the educational level of the region. 

Objectives and Hypotheses 

The purpose of this study was; 

1. To examine the nature and extent of the so-called "talent loss" 
in the state of West Virginia. Although the percentage of high school graduates go- 
ing on to college is far below average in the Appalachian Region, the extent of the 
overlapping in ability scores between the college and non-college groups is not 
known; similarly, the extent of the so-called "talent loss" is not known. 

2 . To study the relationship of college attendance in the region 
to scholastic aptitude (School and College ./\bility Test) , academic self-concept 
(as measured by an adopted form of the instrument developed and validated by 
Brookover) , achievement motivation (as measured by McClelland Need Achieve- 
ment Projective Technique) , college image (as measured by a scale developed 
by the investigators) , and socio-economic cultural background factors of gradu- 
ating high school seniors. As indicated in the review of literature, some of these 
variables have been related to college attendance in other studies. 

3 . To explore the interrelationship among the variables used in 

the study. 

The three objectives listed above were approached through the testing 
of the following hypotheses; 

1 . High school graduates (a) who do not enroll in college by 
October following graduation , (b) who enroll in college after graduation but with- 
draw from college at or before the end of the first year, (c) who enroll in college 
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and rainain ©nrollad through th© b©ginning of th© first s©m©st©r of th© s©cond y©ar, 
hav© significantly diff©r©nt scor©s on measur©s of acad©mic s©lf-conc©pt, achi©v©- 
m©nt motivation, acad©mic aptitud©, coll©g© imag©, acad©mic achi©v©m©nt, and 
selected socio-economic cultural variables. 

2. It is possible with a multivariate combination of scores on 
achievement motivation, college image, academic self-concept, and selected 
socio-economic cultural variables to differentiate among the nine grouns high 
school graduates who have been classified into a group by knowledge of college 
attendance, college non-attendance or college persistence, and by scholastic 
aptitude (a three by three classification of nine groups). 



Review of Literature | 

I 

i 

Tne review of literature was used to determine the nature and extent I 

of the "talent loss" in the United States so that we have data with which to com- | 

pare the West Virginia "talent loss" data. It was further used to determine the 
variables related to low incidence of college attendance or persistence. 

"Talent" itself has beeri defined in varied ways in different studies, 
but whatever the exact score, percentile cut-off or definition used, there is 
general agreement that too many of the nation's most talented boys and girls 
neither attend college nor develop their potential. Even though talented students 
from lower socio-economic levels have risen in our society, this upward mobility 
shows wide differences. In complex societies, there must be concern for and 
consideration of the opportunities provided in order that all individuals may make 
use of their talents (Anderson, 1960). 

Findings from "Project Talent" indicated that in 1960, 43 per cent of 
the nation's high school graduates entered college within one year after gradua- 
tion (Flanagan, 1964). By the fall of 1963, 45 per cent of the nation's 1,732,243 
high school graduates entered college after graduation ("School Statistics", Fall, 

1964). More than 50 per cent of the nation's 2,302,000 (1,129,000 boys and 1,173,000 

girls) 1964 high school graduates entered college in the fall of 1964 (The New Inter- 
national Yearbook, 1965; A Fact Book on Higher Education, 1965). Of the 25,046 
seniors (12,098 boys and 12,948 girls) in West Virginia in 1964, approximately 30 

per cent entered college in the fall of 1964 (51st Report — State Superintendent of 
Free Schools, 1964). 

In addition to West Virginia losing a disproportionate share of her capable 
young people between high school graduation and college attendance, the state is 
also losing students in high school. Only 61.8 per cent of the West Virginia ninth 
graders graduated in 1964. In the number of ninth graders who continued in school 
and graduated. West Virginia ranked forty-first in the nation in 1963-64 and forty- 
fourth in the nation in 1964-65 ("School Statistics", Fall, 1964). 
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Previous research findings not only indicate a range in the extent of 
the talent loss, but also indicate a general pattern in relation to the nature of 
this talent loss. A New York study, which considered the 1963 high school 
graduates without regard to ability, showed that 56 per cent of the students 
enrolled in college full-time in the fall of 1963 and 11.5 per cent enrolled for 
part-time college work (Shaw, 1965). Nationally, early results of "Project 
Talent" showed that while 90 per cent of the boys and 80 per cent of the girls 
in the top ten per cent in aptitude for academic work entered college in the 
first year after graduation, only 80 per cent of the top quarter entered college 
(Flanagan, 1964). 

A special research report, Kentucky's Top 15 Percent, revealed that 
75 per cent of the top 15 per cent of the group studied had enrolled in college, 
leaving a loss of 25 per cent of the top students (McDaniel and Forenback, 1960). 
An Oregon study (1959) of the top ten per cent of the high school graduates 
showed that only 72 per cent of the girls in the top group enrolled in college In 
the fall following their graduation as compared to 91 per cent of the high ability 
boys who enrolled (Nickerson, 1960). 

J. K. Little's Wisconsin study reported that of the top 25 per cent of the 
graduates for the state, 85 per cent of the boys and 70 per cent of the girls entered 
college (Little, 1959). In a study which considered the top ten per cent of the 
1960 Michigan high school graduates, nine out of ten (94 per cent of the boys and 
84 per cent of the girls) were in the college preparatory course. Of this group, 84 
per cent of the boys and 77 per cent of the girls (total 82 per cent of the top ten 
per cent) went to college, 13 per cent going out of the state for their education, 
and six out of ten entering public colleges within Michigan (Mllholland, Womer, 
Walker, 1963). 

The Missouri study, which used two groups of high ability (high group: 
85-95 percentile; median group: 65-85 percentile) omitted the 96-99 percentile 
group since studies by Holland and Stalnaker indicated that practically all of 
this elite group attend college. Of the two groups used, 94 per cent of the boys 
and 77 per cent of the girls in the high group and 74 per cent of the boys and 39 
per cent of the girls in the median group attended college . The percentage of 
attendance of median group girls was quite low In relation to attendance by other 
groups (Henry, 1965). Wolfe estimated that of the top 30 per cent, 75 per cent 
of the boys and 55 per cent of the girls enter college (Wolfe, 1960). 



Variables Related to College Attendance 

Previous research efforts have identified ability, sex, high school 
achievement, place of residence, peer influence, self-concept, motivation, and 
education, occupation and earnings of parents as variables related to college 
attendance (Beezer and Hjelm, 1961; McDlll and Colei an, 1964). Many of these 
variables are operative in West Virginia (Bailey and Ikenberry, 1962). However, 
the findings do not always agree as to the extent. Importance, and specific inter- 
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relationships of these variables to the college-going patterns of high ability high 
school graduates. 

Even though girls are more likely to complete high school, boys of 
equal ability are more apt to go on to higher education. Even within the able 
group, sex and ability play a large part in college attendnace (Shaw, 1965; 

Henry, 1965; Beezer and Hjelm, 1961). 

In the high ability group (upper 17 per cent based on college aptitude) 
taken from the lower socio-economic group, it was found that 84 p>er cent of the 
boys and 64 per cent of the girls had college plans (Berdie and Hood, 1964). 

Previous research on college attendance and persistence had shown 
that of the 82 per cent of the high ability males (above the 80th percentile) and 

39.4 per cent of the other males (below the 80th percentile) who entered college, 

65 per cent of the high group and 29.4 per cent of the other group persisted in 
college for more than two years. This was statistically significant at the .01 
level. For girls, 69.4 per cent of the high ability group and 36 per cent of the 
other group entered college, and of these 74. 1 per cent of the high group and 

50 per cent of the other group persisted for more than two years. This differ- 
ence was significant at the .05 level (Dugan, 1960). 

When sex and ability were controlled, a study of Missouri high school 
graduates in the upper one-third with respect to college ability indicated that 
family financial power appeared to be a significant factor. However, when other 
variables related to college attendance were controlled, the Impact of family 
financial power was substantially reduced (Henry, 1965). A study of Indiana 
students in the top ten per cent who did not go on to college revealed that only 

43.4 per cent had family Income of more than $5,000 (Wright and Jung, 1959). 

Little found that of those students in the top 25 per cent who did not attend col- 
lege, only one out of eleven Indicated that they would not even if they had the 
money (Little, 1958). 

When comparing students from different socio-economic levels, Goetsch 
found that only 20 per cent of the superior high school students from the lower in- 
come bracket attended college while 90 per cent of the superior students from the 
upper Income brackets attended college. He concluded that Income and/or low 
socio-economic status is quite operative in the utilization of the opportunity to 
attend college (Goetsch, 1940). 

In a survey of the financial status of entering freshmen at the University 
of Massachusetts, it was found that 50 per cent of the parents paid less than $768 
in federal Income tax in 1960, while only 2.3 per cent paid more than $2,300 in 
taxes (Henry, 1965). 

West believed that aid is a major factor in college attendance by the able 
and favored federal scholarships (West, 1963). In contrast. Smith, Mathany, and 
Mills found cultural and motivational factors to be more Important to college atten- 
dance than family financial power (Smith, Mathany, and Mills, 1960). 
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Financial power is related to college attendance and it appears that 
the greater the financial ability of the family, the greater the possibility for col- 
lege attendance. With the exception of high ability males, financial power seems 
to have a general effect upon college attendance for all sex and ability groups. 
Berdie reported a correlation of . 10 between economic status and college atten- 
dance (Berdie, 1954). Though finances are certainly related to college attendance, 
it would appear that this vaiiable has been overrated as a critical factor . It is 
so interrelated with other college-going variables that it cannot be considered in 
isolation from these other significant variables. 

All of this may indicate that family financial power is more critical 
when the other variables which are important for college attendance are lacking. 
Henry indicated that this suggests that an attempt to increase the number of top 
students who attend college must emphasize finding and counseling those able 
students whose backgrounds reflect a lack of college-going orientation and must 
provide financial aid for those who need it (Henry, 1965). 

To determine the extent to which college attendance could be predicted, 
Berdie and Hood considered ability, school achievement, socio-economic, cul- 
tural, and personality factors. They found a marked relationship (45 per cent of 
the boys and 37 per cent of the girls) between sex and college attendance plans. 
Considering high school grades and MSAT scores, including sex and area factors, 
the multiple correlation was . 56 as to whether or not the students would attend 
college. 



The high ability students more frequently planned to attend college. 

In metropolitan and urban areas, 90 per cent of the high ability males planned 
to attend college. The few high ability students who did not plan to attend col- 
lege were women from all residential areas and men from the farm. The percen- 
tage of students planning to attend college increased three times as fast for 
higher ability students as for other ability groups. This increase was greatest 
for boys in metropolitan areas and smallest for girls from farm as well as non- 
farm areas. Correlation coefficients from .30 to .60 were found between plans 
to enter college and scholastic aptitude scores and high school percentile ranks 
(Berdie and Hood, 1963; 1964). Of those who resided in metropolitan areas, 50 
per cent planned to attend college while 43 per cent of the students from town and 
small cities and only 26 per cent of the farm students planned to attend college. 
At every ability level, students from farms plan less for college than do students 
from metropolitan areas . The proportion of women planning to attend college is 
smaller than the proportion of men with plans for college . 

To explain college attendance, it was found that ability and academic 
achievement weigh the heaviest; family background and personality carry some 
weight; but to none of these alone can great significance be attached. The re- 
lationships between the criterion, college attendance, and the predictor variables 
are one thing for the group, but are entirely different things for each student in 
the group (Berdie and Hood, 1966; Cowhlg and Nam, 1961, 1962). 
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Elder found that rural youth are less likely to enroll in college because 
of educational opportunity, values and goal orientation, and achievement poten- 
tial. Residence and father's occupation plus college plans and placement In a 
college preparatory course In high school best predicted enrollment In college. 

He also found that youth with a large number of siblings appeared to be at a dis- 
advantage In chances for college education; but that the first kx)rn In the family 
seemed to enjoy the greatest probability of college attendance. 

The chief reasons advanced for either non-attendance or short-termed 
attendance were: low Income, farm family, needed to work at home, an oppor- 
tunity to have a farm, attended a low- Income high school, currently enrolled In 
the vocational curriculum, and neither lived near a public college nor was the 
eldest In the family (Elder, 1963). 

Even though students may not be directly Influenced to attend college 
because of personality variables , knowledge of how those who do go on differ 
from those who do not may help explain reasons for college attendance or non- 
attendance . 

Those high ability students who contemplated college saw themselves 
as being more sociable, did not consider themselves as being shy, and Indicated 
that they experienced fewer conflicts with authority. Girls more often considered 
their high school work to be an accurate reflection of their ability. The college 
and non-college groups differed not only on ability and socio-economic status , 
but also differed on social experience and attitude. 

Peer groups and friends have been found to have a relationship to future 
plans . A great majority of the students planned to do what their friends were go- 
ing to do. This trend was strongest among the college-going graduate s (Little , 
1958). 



Findings by McDlll and Coleman suggested that college plans in low 
status high school cliques more often stem from and lead to an achievement ori- 
entation than in the high status cliques. The college plans of the more elite 
group evolve from peer group and parental association. 

Adolescent values, which shape academic behavior, are largely a func- 
tion of peer Interactions. The social background of the student cannot adequately 
explain the Importance of peer group Influence on college aspiration. It was also 
found that differences in college plans vary in relationship to the social climate of 
the school. 

McDlll and Coleman concluded that the loss of talent between high school 
and college could be decreased If ways could be found to use the school's social 
system to strengthen the motivation to attend college. If the "stars" or "elites" 
are identified and encouraged toward college, this should Indirectly Influence their 
peers to continue their educational plans (McDlll and Coleman, 1964; 1965). 
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Many studies have indicated that the Influence which parents bring to 
bear on the student, either directly or indirectly, is probably as great as that 
from any other single source. The social position of the parents exerts an impor- 
tant influence on the educational aspirations of their children (Beezer and HJelm, 
1961; McDill and Coleman, 1965). 

Little and others have indicated a relationship between the educational 
level of the parents and college attendance. Survey reports suggested that col- 
lege attendance by the mother could be more Influential than that of the father 
(Little, 1958; 1959; Elder, 1963). McDill and Coleman contended that in the 
senior year of high school, high school status had a greater effect on college 
intentions than did either the mother's or father's level of formal education 
(McDill and Coleman, 1964; 1965). 

Parents' occupational level has also been found to have bearing upon 
college-going behavior. Elder found that the parents of 62.7 per cent of the 
students who entered college were white-collar workers while the parents of 
only 27 per cent of those who entered were farm workers (Elder, 1963) . 

Conditions under which boys are more likely to attend college in- 
cluded: the father is foreman rather than a worker; the mother is employed as 
a white-collar worker; the mother married downward; the father is dissatisfied 
at his job; both parents apply college pressure early (Cohen, 1965) . 

Henry's Missouri study revealed that the student's high school classi- 
fication and the educational and occupational level of the parents were related 
to the college-going behavior of the group. Chi-Square tests for all of these 
variables were significant at the .01 level with the exception of the occupational 
level of the mother which was significant at the .02 level (Henry, 1965) . 

In recent years, there has been many studies which support the idea 
that a person's achievement and actions are effected by his self-image or self- 
concept (Brookover, 1962). The positive -negative aspects of self-esteem have 
been the central theme of many recent self-image studies. Emphasis has been 
on the correlation between self-image or self-confidence and academic perfor- 
mance (Lavin, 1965). 

McDavid found that low achievers have lower self-concept than do high 
achievers. He suggests that higher academic performance may result in a higher 
self-image which, in time, will possibly increase motivation and thereby result in 
higher future grades (McDavid, 1959). Brim, in a college self-concept study, re- 
ported that students with equal measured intelligence, but lower self-estimates of 
their own intelligence, do not perform as well academically as do students with 
equal measured ability, but higher self-concepts of their own intelligence (Brim, 
1954). 



In an elementary school study, Reeder concluded that students with 
higher self-concepts perform better academically than do students with lower self- 
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ImaQos (Rooder, 1955). Coopersmith's elemontary school study found a corrola- 
tion of .36 between academic performance and positive self-concept (Ctoopersmith, 
1959). In a study of college students with higher than average intelligence, Ste- 
vens reported that the high achievers have greater respect for their own abilities 
than do the low achievers (Stevens, 1956). Lum.. in an investigation of under- 
and over-achieving female college students , reported that over-achievers have 
greater self-confidence than do the under-achievers (Lum, 1960). Renzaglia's 
doctoral study found a significant relationship between high academic performance 
and a positive self-image (Renzaglia, 1952). 

In a check-list type of bright under-achieving high school students, 

Shaw reported that, for girls, academic performance was not related to a posi- 
tive self-concept, but that, for the boys, there was a correlation between higher 
academic achievement and a positive self-concept (Shaw, 1960). 

Brookover concluded that: "The evidence that self-concept of ability 
as measured by the scale developed in this study is related to school achievement 
is sufficient to Justify further research. " It seems clear that self-concept of 
ability functions independently of measured Intelligence in predicting school 
achievement. 

In summary, it may be said that past research does indicate that there 

is a definite relationship between a positive self-concept and high academic achieve- 
ment. 



The concept of motivation has also been useful in the explanation of 
behavior. However, past attempts to empirically Identify and measure motivation 
have not met wi*Ji overwhelming success. 

In 1947, McClelland and his colleagues (Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell) 
began research studies designed to establish techniques for the measurement of 
human motives. McClelland and his co-workers, following Freud and Murray's 
work (1943), used fantasy as their measure of motivation. McClelland developed 
a projective technique in which the individual is presented a series of pictures 
and asked to compose a story in response to each of them. To McClelland, these 
goal-orient ated responses to the picture stimuli represented a symbolic expression 
of the need of an individual to achieve or to overcome an obstacle or to reach a 
goal. When evaluated quantitatively, these projective responses provide a use- 
ful index of the strength of this need to achieve. Thus, the measurement of need 
achievement, according to McClelland, is the measurement of the need of an in- 
dividual to achieve or perform according to some standard of excellence. Although 
McClelland and his associates recognized the practical value of this exchange, 
their chief concern was theoretical. As the result of this, the early development 
of need achievement was limited to experimental situations. Succeeding endea- 
vors to relate need achievement to practical performance criteria have met with 
diverse and conflicting results . 
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While Morgan (1952) found that male college non-achievers have signi- 
ficantly lower need achievement scores than college male achievers, research by 
Parrish and Rethllngshafer (1954) resulted in non-slgnlflcant differences In need 
achievement for comparable groups . 

In another study by Weiss, Wertheimer and Grossbeck (1959), the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) correlated at .55 with aptitude and at .34 with 
grades. McClelland (1953), In a sample study of male students, found a corre- 
lation of .39 between achievement motivation and grades. Rosen (1956), In a 
male high school study using the TAT, found that achievement motivation and 
grades were directly related. 

Mitchell, (1961), using a sample of college females, found that grades 
did not correlate with the TAT. Hills (1958), using first year law students in a 
multivariable study, found no correlation between TAT scores and several criteria 
of academic success. 

The early research of McClelland and his associates on this projective 
measure of need achievement was performed In experimentally controlled situations. 
The criterion of validity was whether or not high need achievement resulted In 
superior performance on a variety of learning tasks. Lowell, In an experimental 
study with ability held constant, found a significant relationship (p <.01) between 
need achievement scores and Increased output In scrambled word tasks by college 
students. Similarly, he found that the high need achievement group did signifi- 
cantly better (p ^ .05) on experimentally controlled a^^dltlon tasks. As a result 
of these and other studies, McClelland concluded^ The decisive criterion for 
determining whether a motive Is Involved In performance Is whether or not It can 
produce learning. Since there Is clear evidence of learning In the high need 
achievement group. It can be argued that the need achievement score Is a mea- 
sure of motivation . ” (McClelland, 1953) 

Several studies of McClelland need Achievement Technique give Indica- 
tions of the reliability of this Instrument. Atkinson (1950), In a study to develop 
an equivalent form, compared the results obtained from four new pictures with re- 
sults from the four original pictures. Wh^n the Spearman - Brown Correlation 
formula was applied to this comparison, a reliability of .65 was found between 
the two forms. McClelland, using college males as subjects, also reported a 
reliability estimate of .78 between two forms of two pictures each. Lowell (1950) 
administered two equivalent forms a week apart to male college students (N=40) 
under neutral conditions. The product-moment correlation between the two forms 
was not significant (r=.22). However, the forms did agree (Chi-Square = 7.82, 
p^.Ol) In placing subjects above or below the median score. Krumboltz and 
Farquhar 3(1957), In a test-retest study using four pictures nine weeks apart, 
reported a correlation of .26 for a group of college students (N=169). 

lavln (1965) states that attempts to measure achievement motivation 
by projective measures have been Inconsistent. Some studies have found projec- 
tive techniques having negative correlations to performance while other studies 
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have found a positive correlation. According to Krumboltz (1957), one reason for 
this inconsistency is the low reliability of the projective techniques employed, 
lavin (1965) also states that studies do not indicate a close relationship between 
academic success and achievement motivation. 



CHAPTER II 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



This chapter consists of a description of the sample, a description of 
the instruments used to measure the variables relevant to college attendance, a 
discussion of the data collection procedures, and a description of the statisti- 
cal procedures used to test the hypotheses described in Chapter I. 



Description of Sample 

The sample of 1,698 high school seniors (850 boys and 848 girls. 

Class of 1964) was taken from ten high schools representative of the West Virginia 
portion of the Southern Appalachian Region. These ten schools were chosen in 
such a manner that they constituted a generally representative sample of the 
entire state. Graduating classes ranged in size from 23 to 474 and were located 
in tovms whose population ranged from 210 to 85,000. The communities in which 
these schools were located ranged from a tiny farming hamlet through a large "coal 
camp" to a standard metropolitan area. They were chosen from various geographic 
areas of the state . 

Each of the ten schools and the communities that these schools serve 
are described to allow the reader to draw his own conclusions as to the nature of 
the population to which this study can be generalized. 



Schoo l 2 



School 2 is located in north-central West Virginia near a fairly large 
city. The population of the community is 2,996 and most of the people earn a 
living in the coal or natural gas industries, or commute to the city to work in the 
glassware and electrical manufacturing industries. The school is accredited by 
North Central and had 704 students in grades 7-12. Of this number, 68 per cent 
were Ixansported. There were 76 seniors (36 boys and 40 girls) of the 1964 class 
included in the study. 



School 4 



School 4 is located in a southern West Virginia community which has a 
population of 1,225. Farming is the major occupation in the area although some 
people in the community are employed by the branches of the state government. 
The high school had 324 students in grades 7-12. Fifty-five per cent of the 
students were transported, and there were 24 seniors (9 boys and 15 girls) in 
the class of 1964 included in the sample. 
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School 5 ' 

School 5 is located in a sparsely populated area in south-central West 
Virginia. The principal industries are coal, timber, and farming. The population 
is 475. The high school had 682 students in grades 7-12. Of this number, 81 
per cent were transported. There were 81 seniors (40 boys and 41 girls) included 
in the study. 



School 6 

School 6 is in a small rural community located in south-eastern West 
Virginia and has a population of 210. Work in coal, farming, and timber con- 
stitute the major source of income for people in the area. The school had 184 
students in grades 7-12 and of this number, 80 per cent were transported. 

From the graduating class of 1964, 23 seniors (10 boys and 13 girls) were used 
in the sample . 



School 7 



located in southern West Virginia, School 7 is in a rural community 
with a population of 411. Timber and farming constitute the major source of 
income for people in the area. The high school had 334 students in grades 7 - 
12; of this number, 76 per cent were transported. There were 53 seniors (25 
boys and 28 girls) included in the sample. 



School 9 

School 9 is in the center of a large coal mining area in south-western 
West Virginia. The town's population is 4, 185. The school is accredited by 
North Central and serves most of the county. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
students were transported. The school is organized on a 10 - 12 basis and had 
2,064 students. There were 434 of the 1964 graduating seniors (229 boys and 
205 girls) included in the sample. 



School 10 

School 10 is located in the only standard metropolitan area completely 
within West Virginia and is representative of the four or five standard metropolitan 
areas in the region. The population of the city is 84,796. Employment in this 
area comes mainly from chemicals, small manufacturing, and state government. 
The school is accredited by North Central and had 1 , 644 students in grades 10 - 
12. Four hundred and fifty-six students (237 boys and 219 girls) were included 
in the sample. 
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School 11 



School 11 is located in central West Virginia; the school senses the 
town and surrounding communities . Principal industries in the area are natural 
gas, glassware, and farming. The population of thetownis 8,754. The high 
school had 817 students in grades 10-12, 68 per cent of whom were transported. 
The school is accredited by North Central and 150 of the seniors (67 boys and 
83 girls) for 1963-64 were included in the sample. 



School 12 



Located in north-central West Virginia, School 12 serves the poorer, 
less advantaged section of the city. The population of the city is 27,477. The 
principal industries in the community are coal, glassware, and the manufacturing 
of electrical products. The high school s€5rves grades 9-12 and had an enroll- 
ment of 1,234. The school is accredited by the North Central Association. 

About 59 per cent of the students were transported, and 224 seniors (100 boys 
and 124 girls) in the class of 1964 were included in the sample. 



School 13 



School 13 serves a town and the surrounding communities located in 
the eastern panhandle of West Virginia on the Maryland border. The community 
has a population of 7,041 and the major industries in the area are coal, lumber, 
and fruit. The school is organized on a 7 - 12 basis and had a student body of 
1,226. It also has North Central accreditation. One hundred and seventy-seven 
(97 boys and 80 girls) for the class of 1964 were included in the sample. 



Instrumentation 



The instruments used to measure those variables related to college atten- 
dance were: The College Image Index, The Personal Data Form, The School and 
College Ability Test, SCAT, The Academic Self-Concept Scale, and The McClelland 
need. Achievement Test. Each of these is described in this section of the report. 

A copy of all instruments except the SCAT may be found in Appendix B . 



College Image Index 

The College Image Index is an instrument whose primary purpose is to 
measure the students' impression of or opinions about college. This instrument 
was developed by the research staff to obtain the reaction of high school students 
to certain statements regarding the environment of a college. The index used in 
this study drew upon the College Characteristic Index, a 300-item index question- 






naire widely used to measure the environmental press college. In the College 
Image Index# there are 84 pairs of statements which are grouped into twelve pairs 
in each of the following categories; Financial, Status, Intellectual, Social, 
Difficulty, Independence and Vocational. Appendix B contains examples of the 
College Image Inventory. 

The steps taken to develop this instrument were as follows; 



) 















1 . The items from the College Characteristic Index were reworded 
to fit any college or colleges in general; 

2 . Additional items were obtained by asking seniors to describe 
college; 

3. All items were categorized independently by five judges 
(Academic, Sex-Social, Status, Extra-curricular, and Self- 
development); 

4. Items with unanimous or 4-1 agreement were placed in the 
designated categories; 

5. The categories were reworded according to the insight gained 
by comparison of judges' reactions into: 

a. intellectual 

b. difficulty 

c. vocational 

d . independence 

e. social 

f. financial 

g. status 

h. unrelated 

6. All items were categorized independently again by five judges; 

7 . Items having unanimous or 4-1 agreement remained in categories; 

8. For categories with many items judges selected the best items to 
retain; 

9 . Items in each category were paired with an alternate item in the 
same category representing a different degree; 

10 . Pairs of items were listed in a random order; 

11. The items which were paired were ordered in a random manner; 

12 . The instrument was administered twice to a group of seniors not 
in the present study (the second time was two weeks after "he 
first); 

13. The discriminating power of each item was determined by sub- 
tracting the percentage of persons in lowest 27 per cent marking 
it positive; and 

14. Items which had less than 25 per cent discrimination on both 
pre- and post-test were reworded. 
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Personal Data Inventory 

This form, developed by the research staff, contains standard items 
for personal and family Information such as: age, sex, number of members in 
the family, approximately total family Income, etc. Also Included are Items 
relating to future aspirations of the subject and family for college attendance 
such as attitude of parents toward college and how far the subject really thinks 
he will go beyond high school. The Personal Data Form Is presented in Appen- 
dix B. 



School and College Ability Test 

The School and College Ability Test was developed for use In the ad- 
mission placement and counselling of college students. At the high school level, 
this test provides a rough estimate of the high school student's aptitude for col- 
lage work and has been employed for educational counselling and other special 
purposes. The SCAT covers a range from the fourth grade of elementary school 
through the college sophomore year. At each of the five levels covering this 
range, the tests are available in two equivalent forms, A and B. Oriented 
specifically toward the prediction of academic achievement, all levels yield 
a verbal, a quantitative, and a total score. The verbal score Is based on two 
tests, sentence understanding and word meanings. The quantitative score Is 
based on numerical computation and numerical problem solving. The SCAT under- 
takes to measure "developed abilities" and therefore reflects the nature and amount 
of schooling the individual has received rather than measuring "capacity". For 
this study. Form 2 -A was used. 



Academic Self-Concept 

This measure Is essentially the same as the Self-Concept of Ability 
Scales developed by Brookover. Since the scales were developed by Brookover 
for use with junior high school students, the wording was changed to make It 
appropriate for use with high school students. This test consists of eight five- 
choice Items developed from a pre-test analysis In which a set of sixteen multi- 
ple choice questions were administered to forty-nine seventh grade students In 
the pre-test group of the Brookover Junior High School Study. These sixteen 
items, judged to be relevant to one's conception of one's ability to do well in 
school, were presented to the students In private interviews. Scalogram analysis 
of the pre-test responses to the sixteen questions produced an eight-question 
Guttman type scale with reproducibility of .91 (Brookover) . The items were 
coded from 5-1 with the higher self-concept alternates receiving high values. 
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McClelland need Achievement Test 

The McClelland need Achievement Test Is a projective technique designed 
to measure need achievement fantasy. Subjects are asked to view four pictures pro- 
jected on a screen and then to make up a story concerning each picture. Standard 
directions are used for motive arousal. The subjects are Informed that this Is a 
test of creative Imagination and are encouraged to make their story vivid and drama- 
tic, not merely a description of the picture. The procedure for scoring a story Is 
to determine whether It contains any reference to an achievement goal. By achieve- 
ment goal Is meant success In competition with some standard of excellence and 
may be in the story either Implicitly or explicitly. 



Collection of Data 

A sample of 1,698 high school seniors representative of the West 
Virginia portion of the Southern Appalachian Region was used for the study. 
During the 1963-64 school year all students were tested using the SCAT, the 
McClelland need Achievement Test, Academic Self-concept lest, and College 
^ Image Test. The tests were administered by project representatives during the 

spring of 1964. Students were also asked to complete a Personal Data Sheet 
at this time. Copies of all tests, except the SCAT, are Included In Appendix B. 

After the Initial battery of tests was administered, the responses were 
scored. The results for each student, along with the available Identifying data, 
were placed on IBM cards. Subsequent analysis of data and follow-up for the 
sample was done by means of IBM 7040 computer. 

In the fall of 1964, a follow-up of the students In the sample was 
5 conducted to Identify those students who went to college . 

Since the students In the sample had been graduated In the spring of 
1964, It was believed that many of them would not be living at the address they 
gave while attending high school. On the Personal Data Sheet, the students 
had been asked to Include the name and address of some person who would 
I always know their address. In most cases this turned out to be one of the 

^ parents. A questionnaire was sent to the person Indicated as always knowing 

, the student's address requesting the student's present address. At the end of 

I three weeks, another postcard was sent to those who had not replied. A copy 

of this questionnaire Is Included In Appendix A. By this method, the address 
of 73 per cent of the original sample was obtained. 

As the addresses were received, a questionnaire was sent to each of 
the students In the sample asking their present status, address, and plans. 

P Also, they were asked for the name of the college and course of study If attend- 

ing college, or the type cf employment If employed. A copy of this questionnaire 
Is In Appendix A. At the end of three weeks another questionnaire was sent to 
those who had not responded. 
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One month later the desired information had been received from 58 per 
cent of the original sample. Since practically all colleges require a high school 
transcript of classes and grades before entrance, the names of the colleges were 
obtained. The registrars of the colleges were asked for Information of enrollment 
of the persons on whom Information had not been received. All registrars co- 
operated. By this combination of methods. It was possible to Identify virtually 
all students In the sample who were enrolled In college. 

A second follow-up was made In the fall of 1965 to determine which 
members of the original group remained enrolled In college. The same procedure 
was used for the second follow-up as was used In the first follow-up study. 

A copy of the questionnaires Is Included In Appendix A. 



Statistical Procedures 

The Important differences for statistical analysis seemed to be: 

(1| those that differentiated the individuals who attended college from those who 
did not attend, and (2) those that differentiated the individuals who attended but 
did not remain from those Individuals who persisted In their college work. 

Each variable was examined to determine If this variable was an Im- 
portant variable In making this differentiation. The "t” test was used to examine 
(1) the difference between college and non-college students and (2) the difference 
between college and college-perslst students on (a) Academic Self-Concept scale, 

(b) McClelland need Achievement Test, (c) SCAT, (d) College Image Index, and 
(3) High School Grade Point Average. The Chi-Square test of Independence was 
used to examine these same two differences on the socio-economic-cultural 
Items on the Personal Data Sheet, 

The second hypothesis concerning the use of multivariate combination 
of scores was tested by the use of a discriminant function. Two discriminant 
functions were used at each of the three ability levels, one to differentiate those 
students who did not attend college and the other to differentiate those who attended 
and persisted from those who attended one year or less. 

In addition to these statistical tests, the students who may be con- 
sidered the "talent loss" are described and compared with those who attended 
college. The only statistical test used In this comparison Is a "t" test of differ- 
ence between two groups of equal SCAT score on grade point average . 



CHAPTER m 



ANALYSIS AND TREATMENT OF DATA 



This chapter has three main divisions. Section A discusses the nature 
and extent of the "talent loss". Section B discusses the ability of the variable to 
differentiate between (1) college attenders and non-attenders , and (2) students 
who persisted In college and those who did not persist. Section C discusses the 
interrelationship of the variables as these variables were used to differentiate 
between (1) high ability students who attended and those who did not attend col- 
lage, and (2) high ability students who persisted and those who did not persist 
In college. Also, the Interrelationship of variables was examined In order to 
make these same differentiations of the middle and low ability students. 



SECTION A 
Talent Loss 



An attempt must be made to define talent loss before It Is analyzed. 

For this study, a SCAT raw score of 60 was selected as the minimum value of 
determining college capability. It was believed that one scoring above this value 
had the ability to do college work. The score of 60 was selected because It falls 
at the 50th percentile on the national norms for the SCAT, and approximately one 
half of the high school graduates nationally attend college. Thus, one might 
suggest that those who go on would generally be In the top 50 per cent in ability 
or achievement. The talent loss was Investigated at several Intervals with 60 as 
a minimum value. 

A follow-up study to verify the cut-off value of SCAT 60 was completed in 
the summer of 1965. Elghty-flve students who went on to college were selected at 
random from the total sample. First year college grade point averages were requested 
from the colleges which the students attended. The college grade point averages 
were plotted against the total SCAT score for the Individual. 

Graph A represents this scattergram. The equation for the regression 
line was calculated and the line drawn on the scattergram. The correlation for 
the first semester college grade point average and SCAT score was .38. These 
data suggest, generally, that students who scored 67 or greater on the SCAT were 
able to achieve success in colleges where success Is based upon a 2.00 or better 
grade point average. 
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Following a criterion of SCAT raw score of 60 or Ibetter, the data indicate 
a talent loss of 51 per cent among the 1964 high school graduates; that Is, of those 
1964 West Virginia high school graduates scoring In the top 50 per cent on the SCAT, 
51 per cent, or one out of two, failed to go to college. This apparent talent loss 
is greatly compounded when one recognizes that of those students enrolled in the 
ninth grade In West Virginia In 1961-62, only 60 per cent graduated from high 
school, whereas the national average was 74 per cent. West Virginia ranked 
forty-fourth In the nation (NEA Research Bulletin, #43, Fall, 1965). 

Graph A. PLOT OF SCAT SCORE VS. HIGH SCHOOL GRADE POINT AVERAGE FOR 

37 FEMALES AND 44 MAI£S 




F = X r = 0.38 

M * 0 y = .0185X + 0.7579 
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An analysis by schools as shown on Table 1 gives evidence of a large 
range of talent loss among high schools. School 12 shows a talent loss of 34 per 
cent, while School 2 shows a talent loss of 67 per cent. Common to the three 
schools with the smallest talent loss (10, 12, 13) is the proximity of a college. 
School 10 serves mostly urban students whereas Schools 12 and 13 serve rural 
and less advantaged students. The high schools with the largest talent loss are 
located in rural communities with no college nearby. The relatively small talent 
loss for Schools 4 and 6 (as shown on Table 1) might be attributed to the small 
sample from these schools. 



TABLE 1. THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SENIOR STUDENTS ABOVE A SCAT RAW 
SCORE OF 60 THAT ATTEND OR DO NOT ATTEND COLIEGE BY HIGH SCHOOL 



N Attend % Attend 



N Non- 
fe 



% Non- 
College 



2 


43 




14 


32.6 


29 


67.4 


76 


3 


31 




11 


35.5 


20 


64.5 


53 


9 


222 




89 


40.1 


133 


59.9 


434 


11 


80 




33 


41.2 


47 


58.8 


150 


4 


14 




6 


42.9 


8 


57.1 


24 


5 


34 




15 


44.1 


19 


55.9 


81 


6 


12 




6 


50.0 


6 


50.0 


23 


10 


295 




150 


50.8 


145 


49.2 


456 


13 


105 




62 


59.0 


43 


41.0 


177 


12 


134 




88 


65.7 


46 


34.3 


224 


TOTAL 


970 




474 


48.9 


496 


51.1 


14 698 



Tables 2 and 3 which indicate talent loss in relation to sex shown an in- 
teresting feature of the West Virginia talent loss. College attendance for males 
shows that 263 out of 509 of the group attended college, or a talent loss of 48 per 
cent. The female group shows that 206 out of 460 attended college, or a talent loss 
of 55 per cent. There is no significant relationship between sex and talent loss in 
West Virginia, but nearly all other national and regional studies of talent loss have 
shown a much larger loss for females than for males. 

There is but a very minor shift in rank position when the data is analyzed 
by school and sex. 
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TABLE 2 . THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MALE STUDENTS ABOVE A SCAT RAW SCORE 
OF 60 THAT ATTEND AND DO NOT ATTEND COLLEGE BY HIGH SCHOOL 



N Seniors 


N Attend 


% Attend 


N Non- 


% Non- 


School with SCAT^60 


College 


College 


College 


College Total 



7 


15 


4 


26.7 


11 


73.3 


25 


2 


21 


7 


33.3 


14 


66.7 


36 


6 


7 


3 


42.9 


4 


57.1 


10 


9 


116 


50 


45.1 


66 


56.9 


229 


5 


20 


9 


45.0 


11 


55.0 


40 


11 


38 


18 


47.4 


20 


52.6 


67 


10 


173 


95 


54.9 


78 


45.1 


237 


4 


7 


4 


57.1 


3 


42.9 


9 


13 


56 


34 


60.8 


22 


39.2 


97 


12 


56 


39 


69.6 


17 


30.4 


100 


i 

TOTAL 


509 


263 


51.7 


246 


48.3 


850 



TABIF 3 . THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALE STUDENTS ABOVE A SCAT RAW SCORE 
OF 60 THAT ATTEND AND DO NOT ATTEND COLIEGE BY HIGH SCHOOL 



School 


N Seniors 
with SCATi 60 


N Attend 
College 


% Attend 
College 


N Non- 
College 


% Non- 
College 


Total 


2 


22 


7 


44.8 


15 


68.2 


40 


11 


42 


15 


35.7 


27 


64.3 


83 


9 


103 


37 


35.9 


66 


64.1 


205 


5 


12 


5 


41.7 


7 


58.3 


41 


4 


7 


3 


42.9 


4 


57.1 


15 


10 


123 


53 


43.1 


70 


56.9 


219 


7 


16 


7 


43.8 


9 


56.2 


28 


13 


52 


28 


53.9 


24 


46.1 


80 j 


6 


5 


3 


60.0 


2 


40.0 


13 ! 


12 


78 


48 


61.5 


30 


38.5 


124 


TDTAT. 


460 


206 


44.8 


254 


55.2 


848 



The question that naturally arises when the extent of the talent loss is 
shown is how good are the individuals who are being lost. The SCAT was used to 
differentiate the students of college capability, and the data was analyzed in order 
to find characteristics that further differentiate between the college and non-college 
groups . 



For the above 60 groups there is a small difference in high school grade 
point average (Table 4), but the mean non-college grade point average of 2.55 is pro 
bably high enough for success in many colleges and universities. Several studies 
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Indicate that high school grade point averages are the best predictors of college 
achievement. The non-college group was able to maintain above average grades 
in high school and should have been able to continue to achieve at that level in 
college . 



TABLE 4. MEAN GPA FOR COLLEGE AND NON-COLIEGE STUDENTS AT OR ABOVE 



SCAT 60 







College 


Non-colleae 


Number 




466 


485 


Grade Point Average 




2.99 


2.55 



Selective data from the Personal Data Sheet also indicate the high 
capability of the non-college group. Table 5 consists of the number of books 
read by the college and non-college groups. The significance of these vc\lues 
is the fact that those not going to college were doing just as much reading as 
those who went to college. This is another indication that the ’^bove SCAT 60" 
non-college students could probably have done just as well as students who went 
to college. Thus, from an individual or societal viewpoint, such students really 
constitute a loss of talent. 



TABLE 5. BOOKS READ BY COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE STUDENTS AT OR ABOVE 
SCAT RAW SCORE OF 60 

Books Read % College % Non-college 

0-10 40.9 40.3 

10 or more 59.1 59.4 
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The next step in the analysis of the talent loss was to move to a higher 
SCAT raw score. A raw score of 73 which is equivalent to the 70th percentile in 
the high school graduate national norms was selected. This score was also used 
as a cut-off for the high SCAT group in other parts of this study. The data show, 
even at this high level of capability, an alarmingly large talent loss (See Table 6). 
The talent loss above the 70th percentile was 36 per cent. Thus, in excess of one 
third of the capable high school graduates in the upper one-fourth of the sample 
failed to continue their education by attending college. 






TABDJ 6. NUMBER, PER CENT, AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF 



STUDENTS ABOVE 73 ON SCAT 





College 


Non-college 


Number 


360 


208 


Per cent 


63.38 


36.62 


High School GPA 


3.10 


2.74 



Of course, the data show that these were potentially capable college 
students. The mean high school grade point average for the high SCAT non- 
college groups is 2.74, a figure well above average. Although the non-college 
high school grade point was lower than that of the college group (3. 10), it 
remains an indication that these students could have done college work. 

The talent loss, determined for ten point intervals on the SCAT and 
shov/n in Graph B, drops from a high of 74 per cent in the 60-69 interval to a 
10 per cent in the 100-109 interval. Line A shows the non-college group and 
Line B shows the college attended for each interval. The fifty-fifty split occurs 
at alx>ut SCAT snore of 7/. Notice that per cent attending college is almost a 
streioht line fur.'^tion of the SCAT score. 

Graph B. PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS THAT ATTEND COLLEGE AT 
SPECIFIED SCAT RAW SCORE CATEGORIES. 
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Comparisons of the college and non-college students can also be made 
by using Tables 7 and 8. Table 7 gives the father's occupation in the left column 
and the number and per cent of students in each SCAT interval in the following 
columns. The per cent loss at each occupational level is indicated in Table 8. 

In Table 7, a relatively high talent loss is seen in the managerial 
and professional groups. However, with this group, the switch from predomin- 
antly non-college to predominantly college occurs at an early interval. As can 
be expected, a large talent loss occurs in the unskilled group, but the talent 
loss in the skilled group is also high. This would seem to indicate the need 
for further investigation of this group to determine causes of non-attendance. 

Investigation of Table 8 indicates a fact that should be anticipated, 
a decreasing talent loss with an increasing SCAT score. For the semi-skilled, 
unskilled, and unemployed groups, the talent loss is always higher than average 
for each ability group. Except for the categories with a small sample, the 
managerial and professional groups contain the smallest per cent of non-college 
students. 



Mean differences for high school grade point average at each SCAT 
interval were investigated and the data recorded in Table 9. A "t" test for signi 
ficance between college and non-college groups was run at each interval. The 
"t's" of 3.805 and 3.186 were significant at the .01 level. The "t's" at the 
80-89, 90-99, and 100-109 intervals were not significant. 
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TABIE 8. PER CENT OF NON-COLLEGE STUDENTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORy 



FOR SPECIFIED SCAT RAW SCORE INTERVALS 



Percent _q1 Non^olleae 


SCAT Intervals 


Occupation 


60-69 


70-79 


80-89 


90-99 


100-109 


Managerial and Professional 


58.7 


42.4 


29.0 


17.5 


7.1 


Clerical and Sales 


72.2 


45.8 


35.3 


21.4 


0 


Service 


76.5 


50.0 


33.3 


20.0 


0 


Agriculture, Fishing, Forest, 












and Kindred 


25.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Skilled 


65.8 


52.6 


24.0 


20.5 


0 


Semi-skilled 


73.3 


77.8 


64.7 


27.3 


0 


Unskilled 


86.5 


66.7 


64.0 


23.1 


33.3 


Retired 


82.4 


75.0 


60.0 


25.0 


0 


Unemployed 


80.0 


75.0 


100.0 


75.0 


100.0 


Not Classified 


96.2 


65.2 


50.0 


30.0 


0 



TABIE 9 . MEAN DIFFERENCES FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADE POINT AVERAGE AT EACH 



SCAT INTERVAL 





SCAT Interval 




60-69 


70-79 


80-89^ 


"1-99 


IOC 09 




Col . . 


Col. N-Col. 


Col. N-Col. 


Col. M-Gol. 


Col. ■M-Col. 


X 

SD 


2.62 2.34 

.60 .58 


2.84 2.60 

.62 .63 


2.94 2.79 

.63 .61 


3.32 3.14 

.59 .52 


3.54 3.60 

.56 .50 


t 


r 3 . 80 S 


1 3.186 


1.690 


1 - •'^•'^3 


-0.2077 



The number of students with a raw score of 85 or above (top quartile) 
on the SCAT according to national norms fell far below the expected number. Of 
the 274 students in the sample, only 200 enrolled in college. Results for each 
of the schools are recorded in Table 10. The fact that there is such a wide varia- 
tion between schools (6 and 10) seems to indicate that the problem is unequally 
spread. 
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TABLE 10. 



School 



THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS SCORING ABOVE 85 ON THE 
SCAT_THAT ATTEND _MP DQ NOT ATTEND COlJgGEJBYJH GH SCHOOL 

Number % of Students Non-Col. College % College 

Above 85 



2 


12 


16 


4 


4 


17 


5 


3 


4 


6 


0 


0 


7 


8 


15 


9 


59 


14 


10 


102 


22 


11 


17 


11 


12 


35 


16 


13 


34 


20 


Total 


274 


16 



6 


6 


50 


3 


1 


25 


2 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


88 


20 


39 


66 


23 


79 


77 


4 


13 


76 


8 


27 


77 


7 


27 


79 



7£ 200 73 



During the summer of 1965, a follow-up study was conducted to deter- 
mine how the students who enrolled in college had fared during their first year. 

This study was done on 86 students, a 15 per cent sample of those attending college, 
ten different colleges. Nine of these were smaller liberal arts and 

teachers colleges (less than 2,500 students) and the other was the state univer- 
sity. 



A letter was sent to each of the nine college registrars asking for the 
grade point averages ot the selected students, and all nine registrars replied. A 
member of the project staff obtained the grade point averages from the state univer- 
sity. The grade point averages were then compared to the SCAT scores and the re- 
sults of tills comparison are contained in Table 11, Apparently those scoring above 
60 on the SCAT were capable of doing college work in most cases. Less than one- 
third of those scoring below SCAT 60 were able to do satisfactory work. 

There seems to be some self- selection on the basis of ability and the 
college attended. Only a small percentage (20 per cent) of those scoring below 
the SCAT score of 80 went to the state university. Of those scoring above SCAT 
80, a total of 59 per cent went to the university; an overwhelming 71 per cent 
of those scoring above SCAT 90 went to the university. 

One of the first steps in solving the problem of "talent loss" is to deter- 
mine what factors will differentiate the student who attends from the student who does 
not attend. This determination can be made for students with different degrees of 
ability to profit from the experience of attending college. 






ll 
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l&£|£,^j^.20M^Si§Q^LQ£-SCM-SCORES_AND^^^ point averages 



SCAT 

scores 


Total 

N 


GPA 
1.00 
N % 


GPA 

1.00-1.99 
N % 


GPA 

2.00-2.99 
N % 


GPA 
3.00 
N % 


Other 
N % 


Small 

College 

% 


Univer- 

sity 

% 


100-: 


L05 


4 


0 




0 




1 


25 


3 


75 


0 


50 


50 


95- 


99 


4 


0 




1 


25 


2 


50 


1 


25 


0 


0 


100 


90- 


94 


9 


1 


11 




33 


3 




5 


56 




33 


67 


85- 


89 


9 


0 


0 


6 


66 


3 


33 


0 


0 


0 


56 


44 


80- 


84 


15 


1 


7 


4 


27 


5 


33 


4 


27 


1 w/f 


47 


53 


75- 


79 


7 


0 


0 


3 


43 


3 


43 


1 


14 


0 


71 


39 


70- 


74 


8 


1 


13 


1 


13 


4 


50 


0 


0 


Iw/f, 






65- 






















1 w/p 


87 


13 


69 


8 


0 


0 


4 


50 


3 


38 


0 


0 


1 w/f 


75 


25 


60- 


64 


5 


0 


0 


1 


20 


2 


40 


0 


0 


1 w/f. 




























1 w/p 


100 


0 


55- 


60 


8 


1 


13 


4 


50 


3 


37 


0 


0 


0 


87 


13 


50- 


54 


3 


1 


33 


0 


0 


2 


67 


0 


0 


0 


67 


33 


45- 


49 


2 


0 


0 


1 


50 


1 


50 


0 


0 


0 


100 




40- 


44 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


50 


0 


0 


1 w/f 


100 




35- 


39 


2 


0 


0 


1 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 w/p 


100 




Totals 


86 


5 


6 


26 


30 


33 


38 


14 


16 


8 9 


64 


36 



SECTION B 

Relationship of Variables to College Attendance and Persistence 



This section Includes a discussion of Academic Self-Concept, McClel- 
land need Achievement, College Image Index, Personal Data Inventory, and the 
School and College Ability Test (SCAT), as measures which may aid in making the 
appropriate differentiations . 



Academic Self-Concept 



The more appropriate question may be the difference In self-concept for 
individuals In three different categories of ability: high, middle, and low. In this 
research, the High SCAT group has been defined as those students who achieved a 
SCAT score of 73 or greater, above the 70th percentile. As previously stated, 208 
out of 568 (37 per cent) of those high ability students did not attend college. A 
highly significant “t" value of 8.96 was found for the difference between the means 
of the college and non-college high ability groups on the Brookover Academic Self- 
Concept, suggesting a relationship of academic self-concept to college attendance. 
(See Table 12) 
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Those students who achieved a raw SCAT score of greater than 53 (the 
33rd percentile) and less than 73 (the 70th percentile) were defined as the Mid SCAT 
group. Out of 560 students In this middle ability group, 140 attended college. A 
"t" value of 5.87 on the Brookover Academic Self-Concept was found for the differ- 
ence between the means of these two groups. This value was significant beyond the 
.01 level. Although this ”t" value Is somewhat lower than that of the high ability 
group, still It Is Indicative that the college group has a higher academic self- 
concept than the non-college group. 

The Low SCAT group was defined as those students who attained a raw 
SCAT score of 53 or less (below the 33rd percentile). Previously we had defined 
a student who achieved a raw SCAT score of 60 or above as being capable of col- 
lege work. Therefore, as can be anticipated, the college group at this level con- 
s Isted of only 47 students as compared to 499 In the non-college group. A ”t" 
value of 6.12 was found In the Brookover Academic Self-Concept between the means 
of these two low ability groups, again suggesting the relationship of academic self- 
concept to college attendance . 

The college group of students was further subdivided Into those who 
attended but did not persist In college and those who persisted or completed the 
first year of college and began the second year. Of the 360 students In the High 
SCAT group, 265 (75 per cent) of these high ability students persisted In college. 

A "t” value of 5.37 was computed between the means of the college dropouts and 
those who remained enrolled, and was found significant beyond the .01 level. 

This offers further evidence that a higher academic self-concept Is beneficial 
to college success. 

In the Mid SCAT group were 140 students who attended college and only 
84 of them persisted In their attendance. A "t" value of 5.60 was found for the 
difference between the Brookover Academic Self-Concept means for these two groups, 
which was significant beyond the .01 level, and In confirmation of the earlier 
findings . 

Of the Low SCAT group, 14 out of the 47 students persisted In their 
college attendance. A non-slgnlflcant "t" value of .84 was found for the differ- 
ence between the means for these two groups. This would Indicate that those In 
the Low SCAT college-persist group did not have a higher academic self-concept 
than those who attended college but did not persist In their attendance. 
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TABLE 12 . BROOKOVER ASC AS A VARIABLE IN THE ANAIYSIS OF COLIZGE VERSUS 
NON-COLLEGE AND COLIZGE VERSUS COLI£GE-PERSIST BY SCAT LEVELS 



SCAT Level 


xc 


xnc 


SDc 


SD„c 


t 


High SCAT 
Brookover ASC 


32,1838 
N - 360 


29.3413 
N - 208 


3,4982 


3.8616 


8.96** 


Mid SCAT 
Brookover ASC 


28.4929 
N - 140 


26.4S0d 
N - 41 


3,1083 


3.6980 


5.87** 


Low SCAT 
Brookover ASC 


26.9362 
N - 47 


23.5551 
N - 499 


3.1305 


3.5796 


6.12** 




xp 


xcp 


SDc 


cp 


t 


High SCAT 
Brookover ASC 


30,9368 
N « 95 


32,6325 
N - 265 


3.2543 


3.4757 


5.37** 


Mid SCAT 
Brookover ASC 


27,6429 
N - 56 


29,0595 
N - 84 


3.1184 


2.9873 


5.60** 


Low SCAT 
Brookover ASC 


26,3030 
N = 33 


28,4286 
N = 14 


2.6749 


3.6944 


.84 



* Significant at ,05 level 
** Significant at , 0 1 level 



In summary, the evidence in this report supports the belief that a higher 
academic self-concept correlates positively with persistence and success in college. 
Therefore, it may be suggested that an academic environment which enhances a stu- 
dent's academic self-concept may well improve his academic achievement and tend 
to improve his chances of attending college; and once in college, it may improve 
his chances of academic success. 

The results of other comparisons of college and non-college students 
are recorded in Table 13, The results clearly indicate that the students who attend 
college have a significantly higher academic self-concept than those who do not 
attend college. The "t" value of 24,3 was significant beyond the ,001 level. 
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TABLE 13. COMPARISON OF ACADEMIC SELF-CONCEPT SCORES OF COLLEGE AND 
NON-COLI£GE STUDENTS 



College Non-College 

Number 549 1,144 

Mean 31 26 

t Ratio 24.329 

Standard Error 209 

P < .001 



McClelland need Achievement 



All seniors from the selected high schools were tested using the Mc- 
Clelland need Achievement Test. This test, described earlier in this report, is 
a projective technique designed to measure need achievement fantasy. The pur- 
pose of this portion of the study was to examine the relationship between achieve- 
ment motivation and college attendance. The results which are recorded in Table 
14 indicated that the group attending college had a significantly higher achieve- 
ment motivation than did the non-college group. The obtained "t" value of 6.27 
was significant beyond the .001 level. 



TABLE 14. COMPARISON OF MCCLELLAND n ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OF COLLEGE 



AND NON-COLLEGE STUDENTS 





■ 


College 


Non-College 


Number 




549 


1,125 


Mean 




9.1 


7.6 


t Ratio 

Standard Error 
P 


.... 6.277 
229 







When the McClelland data was analyzed according to the ability groups 
as determined by the School and College Aptitude Test results, this significant 
difference was not as noticeable. (See Table 15) In the High SCAT group, 360 stu- 
dents (or 65 per cent) attended college while 208 did not. A "t" test for the differ- 
ence in need Achievement means gave a value of 2.97 which was significant at the 
.05 level. These results would suggest that those who attended college appeared 
to have a greater need to achieve than those who did not attend college. As we 
follow the High SCAT college group, this need to achieve seemed to further distin- 
guish between those who dropped out of college and those who persisted. An 
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obtained "t” value of 2.20 between the two groups was significant at the .05 level. 
These findings would suggest that those who persisted in college had a greater need 
to achieve than those who dropped out. 

There were 560 students in the Mid SCAT group which was defined as 
those who achieved a raw SCAT score of greater than 53 and less than 73. Out of 
this number, 140 students attended college. A "t** test for the difference between 
the means of these two groups gave a result of .42 which was not significant. Of 
Ihe 140 students in the college group, only 84 (or 60 per cent) persisted in college. 
A "t” test for the difference between the means was . 19 and was not significant 
either. 



No significant differences were found between the Low SCAT college 
and non-college students who scored below 53 on SCAT, irhe "t” value of 1.89 
for the difference in means was not significant. Out of the 546 seniors in this 
group, only 47 (or 8.75) per cent) students attended college, and of these students 
14 persisted in college. Again, a **t” ratio of .19 was found to be a non-signifi- 
cant difference in need Achievement between those who dropped out of college 
and those who persisted. 

In summary, we may say that there is some evidence that those young- 
sters of high ability who attend college have, in general, a higher need Achieve- 
ment than those who do not attend college. This is not true of the findings de- 
rived from the middle and low ability groups. Evidence from the Mid and low SCAT 
groups indicates that there is no significant difference in need Achievement between 
those who attend college and those who do not, and that there is no significant 
difference in need Achievement between those who persist in college and those 
who do not. 
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TABLE 15. McCI£LIAND n ACHIEVEMENT TEST AS A VARIABI5 IN THE ANALYSIS 



OF COLI£GE VERSUS NON-COLLEGE AND COLDEGE VERSUS COLIXGE- 
PERSIST BY SCAT LEVELS 



SCAT Level 


xc 


xnc 


SDc 


SDnc 


t 


High SCAT 
n Achievement 


9.5905 


8.5048 


4.3539 


4.4090 


2.79** 




N=360 


N«208 








Mid SCAT 
n Achievement 


8.1643 


7.9808 


4.6405 


4.0592 


.42 




N=140 


N=420 








lovi SCAT 
n Achievement 


8.2553 


7.0160 


3.9534 


4.4292 


1.89 




N=47 


N*499 










xc 


xcp 


SD 

c 


SDcp 


t 


High SCAT 
n Achievement 


8.7518 


9.9053 


4.2966 


4.3402 


2.20* 




N=95 


N*265 








Mid SCAT 
n Achievement 


8.0714 


8.2262 


5.0339 


4.3888 


.19 




N=56 


N=84 








Low SCAT 
n Achievement 


8.0000 


8.8571 


3.8079 


4.3652 


.66 




N=33 


N=14 









* Significant at .06 level 
** Significant at .01 level 



College Image Index 

In order to determine whether or not there was a significant difference 
between the college and non-college groups in response to the College Image 
Index, a "t" test was applied to the difference between the mear*^ of the two 
groups. Each sub-scale score, except for Vocational, was foun to be significant 
beyond the .01 level (See Table 16). The Vocational category was significant. 

In regard to Finances, a "t" value of 11.38 for the difference between the 
means of the two groups was found. The non-college group apparently viewed col- 
lege as a greater financial burden than did the college group. 

The concept of Independence, with a "t" score of 10.65 for the differ- 
ence between the means, was the second greatest distinguishing factor between 
the two groups. The findings suggest that those who perceived college as a way 
of achieving independence were more likely to attend. 

The third ranking variable was Difficulty with a "t" score of 4.16. 
According to the data, the non-college students did not conceive of college as 
being as difficult as did the college students. 
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The Intellectual and Cultural aspects of college life, with a "t" score 
of 4.12, was the fourth ranking variable between the two groups. The findings 
suggest that non-college students did not conceive of college as being as intel- 
lectually and culturally stimulating as did the college-bound students. 

The Social aspects of college life, with a "f'score of 2.79, was the 
fifth ranking variable between the two groups. According to the data, the non- 
college group did not perceive the college environment as being as fun-loving 
and enjoyable as did the college group. 



The influences of college on an individual's socio' economic status 
was the sixth ranking variable. The "t" score of 2.62 indicates that the college 
group perceived college as having a greater influence upon an individual's 
socio-economic status than did the non-college group. 



The last-ranking variable, with a "t" score of 2.28, was the Voca- 
tional aspect of college attendance. The data would indicate that the non-college 
students tended to attach more importance to the vocational aspect of college 
life than did the college students. 



TABI£ 16. COLLEGE VERSUS NON-COLIEGE BY COLLEGE IMAGE "t" RATIO 



College Image Categories 

Financial 

Independence 

Difficulty 

Intellectual 



"t" ratio 



11.38 


Non-College 


> 


College 


10.65 


Non-College 


< 


College 


4.16 


Non-College 


< 


College 


4.12 


Non- Co liege ^ 


College 



Social 

Socio-Economic Status 
Vocational 



2.79 Non-College Z. College 

2.62 Non-College ^ College 

2.28 Non-College ^ College 



A sample follow-up study indicated that those who scored above 60 
on the SCAT had, in general, the ability to attend college. Comparisons were 
then made between the above 60 raw score college and non-college groups on 
the basis of information obtained from the College Image Index. The first ten 
College Image items were then ranked in descending order according to the 
differences between the two groups. The differences were expressed in terms 
of percentage. (See Table 17) Out of 1,698 students, 970 scored above a raw 
score of 60 on SCAT. Of this number, 474 (or 48.87 per cent) entered college 
while 496 (or 51. 13 per cent) did not. 



TABI£ 17. COLLEGE IMAGE ITEMS RANKED 
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14 A 7,9 92,1 84,2 You have a better chance of being somebody if 

you go through college, 

B 7,5 7,9 15,4 A person who does not go to college has as much 

chance to be somebody as a college graduate 
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Item 2, a Financial item, was the best item to use in distinguishing 
between the two high ability groups. Of the college group, 50 per cent did not 
believe that most students have part-time jobs while going to college, whereas 
only 28 per cent of the non-college groups were so inclined. Twenty-one per 
cent more of the non-college than the college group felt that most students do 
hold part-time jobs while attending college. 



The second ranked item was a Vocational item. Sixty-four per cent of 
the college group, compared to 49 per cent of the non-college group, felt that 
it was almost impossible to get a decent job without going to college. 
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The item which ranked third in distinguishing between the two groups 
was an Independence item. Forty-eight per cent of the non-college group, com- 
pared to 33 per cent of the college group, reported a preference to attend a col- 
lege close to home. 

The fourth ranking variable distinguishing between the two groups was 
another Vocational item; with 48 per cent of the non-college group as compared 
to 36 per cent of the college group agreeing that the greatest value of college 
was its contribution to earning a living,, Sixty-four per cent of the college group, 
compared to 51 per cent of the non-college group, indicated that the non-monetary 
values of a college education are of equal importance. 

The fifth ranked item was a Financial item; 82 per cent of the college 
group, but only 69 per cent of the non-college group, felt that it was not necessary 
to have a great deal of spending money in college in order to be popular. 

Eighty per cent of the college group felt that most high school students 
go to college even if they have not selected their future career while only 68 
per cent of the non-college group agreed with this contention. Also important 
was the perceived image of college Difficulty. Fifty-four per cent of the college 
group, as contrasted with 65 per cent of the non-college group, believed that 
college professors aid students in preparing for examinations . Also related to 
perceived college Difficulty, 82 per cent of the non-college group, as compared 
to 93 per cent of the college group, thought that most of one’s time in college 
was devoted to studying and preparing assignments. 



The ninth ranking item was Finance. While 16 per cent of the non-college 
group thought that the chief reason students drop out of college was lack of funds, 
only 7 per cent of the college group believed this. 



Finally, in regard to social Status, the tenth ranking item, 92 per cent 
of the college group believed that one had a better chance of "being somebody" 
if one finished college, while 84 per cent of the non-college group agreed with 
this opinion. 
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Tiitsae data from the College Image Index were also analyzed by the 
students' SCAT scores, according to the categories of college and non-college 
groups, and according to college and college-persist groups, as determined by 
a follow-up study. (See Tables 18 and 19) The comparison between college and 
non-college students, and between college-attend and college-persist students 
was made for Financial, Independence, Difficulty, Intellectual and Cultural, 
Social, Status, and Vocational aspects sub-scale score for each of the three 
ability level groups . 



TABLE 18. COLLEGE IMAGE INDEX AS A VARIABLE IN THE ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE 
VERSUS NON-COLLEGE BY SCAT LEVELS 



College Image Index 


xc 


xnc 


SD 

c 


nc 


t 


High SCAT 


Social 


8.3256 


8.3750 


1.8629 


2.0580 


.94 


Independence 


7.2423 


6.6009 


1.8263 


2.1934 


3.74** 


Intellectual 


9.5181 


9.2115 


1.9260 


1.8967 


1.92 


Financial 


3.1268 


3.7356 


1.2672 


1.6975 


4.88** 


Vocational 


7.3064 


7.3990 


1.6968 


1.8123 


.65 


Status 


7.0195 


6.7740 


1.9283 


1.9040 


1.49 


Difficulty 


7.0028 

N=360 


6.5913 

N=208 


1.5621 


1.6452 


2.85** 


Mid SCAT 


Social 


7.9857 


8.2619 


2.0982 


2.1211 


1.50 


Independence 


6.5357 


5.7809 


1.8829 


1.9807 


3.68** 


Intellectual 


8.9857 


9.1785 


2.0497 


1.9082 


1.02 


Financial 


3.4748 


3.9904 


1.5941 


1.8067 


3.02** 


Vocational 


7.6643 


7.7429 


1.7032 


1.7710 


.65 


Status 


6.7698 


6.8476 


1.8349 


1.9677 


.39 


Difficulty 


6.8929 

N=140 


6.6372 

N=420 


1.5158 


1.7519 


1.41 


Low SCAT 


Social 


8.3192 


7.8236 


2.0228 


2.1106 


1.55 


Independence 


5.5319 


5.5060 


2.1554 


2.0685 


.09 


Intellectual 


9.1702 


8.6526 


2.1570 


1.9567 


1.63 


Financial 


3.2553 


4.4398 


.6080 


1.9442 


4.02** 


Vocational 


7.8936 


7.7054 


1.8561 


1.77B6 


,49 


Status 


6.6425 


6.3863 


1.7538 


2.0605 


..11 


Difficulty 


6.6170 

N=47 


6.5070 

N-499 


1.5955 


1.7771 


. .36 



* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the . 0 1 level 
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TABLE 19. COLI£GE IMAGE INDEX AS A VARIABLE IN THE ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE 
VERSUS COLIEGE-PERSIST BY SCAT IJ5VELS 



College Image Index 


5tc 


xcp 




cp 


t 


High SCAT 


Social 


8.4526 


8.5492 


1.5829 


1.9556 


.46 


Independence 


7.1684 


7.2689 


1.9767 


1.7726 


.74 


Intellectual 


9.5157 


9,5189 


1.9011 


1.9385 


.03 


Financial 


3.2446 


3.0843 


1.4194 


1.2082 


1.10 


Vocational 


7.5789 


7.2083 


1.8769 


1.6195 


1.85 


Status 


7.0632 


7.0038 


1.8555 


1.9569 


.37 


Difficulty 


7.0421 

N-95 


6.9886 

N-265 


1.5704 


1.5618 


-31 


Mid SCAT 


Social 


8.2143 


7.8333 


2.1296 


2.0759 


2.35* 


Independence 


6.5179 


6.5476 


1.9539 


1.8459 


.06 


Intellectual 


8.9643 


9.4000 


2.0623 


2.0535 


..10 


Financial 


3.5000 


3.4578 


1.8291 


1.4254 


.15 


Vocational 


7.8571 


7.5357 


1.6003 


1.7661 


1.15 


Status 


6.6429 


6.8554 


1.9765 


1.7440 


.75 


Difficulty 


6.7143 

N=56 


7.0119 

N-84 


1.6036 


1.4520 


1.35 


Low SCAT 


Social 


8.6364 


7.5714 


2.0739 


1.7415 


5.84** 


Independence 


5.0000 


6.7857 


2.0767 


1.8472 


2.72** 


Intellectual 


9.1515 


9.2143 


2.0785 


2.0821 


.09 


Financial 


3.1515 


3.5000 


1.5637 


1.7431 


.66 


Vocational 


7.8485 


8.0000 


1.8221 


2.0000 


..25 


Status 


6.2727 


6.7857 


1.5057 


2.2593 


.89 


Difficulty 


6.4848 

N=33 


6.9286 

N=14 


1.6793 


1.3848 


.85 



* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the . 0 1 level 



Finance . In the High SCAT groups, the non-college group perceived 
college as more of a financial burden than did the college group. A "t" test for 
the difference between the me'^ns was 4.88 which was significant beyond the .01 
level. Tn the High SCAT college group, 265 of the 360 students persisted in col- 
lege v^hile 95 students dropped out. A "t" test for the difference between the 
means for these two groups was 1. 10 which was not significant. This would sug- 
gest that for the high SCAT group, finances were perceived as more of a problem 
only to the college drop-out group. 
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In the Mid SCAT group, Jie non-college students also perceived college 
education as being a greater financial burden than did the college students. A 
"t" test for the difference between the means was 3.02 which was significant at 
the .01 level. Of the 560 students in the Mid SCAT group, 140 students entered 
College but only 84 per cent of them persisted in college. A "t** test of . 15 in- 
dicated that there was no significant difference in their views of the financial 
burden of college. 

A "t" value difference of 4.02 was found between the Low SCAT college 
and non-college group. This was significant at the .01 level and would suggest 
that the non-college students perceived college as a greater financial burden than 
did the college students. Fourteen students out of the 47 Low SCAT college group 
persisted in college. A "t" value of .66 was found for the difference between the 
means of these two groups. This value was not significant and indicated that the 
low SCAT college dropouts did not pe ^eive college as being any more of a finan- 
cial burden than did the Low SCAT college-persist group. 

One might summarize by saying that regardless of ability, the non-col- 
lege students in this study perceived college as being more a financial burden 
than did the college student. The data also indicated that the financial position 
of the family was a greater determinant of who would or would not attend college 
than was academic ability. 

Social . An Analysis of the Social aspects of college image as viewed 
by the High SCAT college and non-college groups show no appreciable difference 
between the two groups. On the other hand, the obtained "t" value of 2.35 
between the means of the Mid SCAT college-dropout and college-persist groups 
suggested that the college-dropout group tended to view college as being more 
socialable than did the college-persist group. Similarly, a significant "t" value 
of 5.84 for the Low SCAT groups suggested that the Low SCAT college-dropout 
group viewed college as being more sociable than the Low SCAT college-persist 
group. 



In summary, the High SCAT students, whether or not they attended col- 
lege, envisioned the social aspects of college as being about the same. How- 
ever, since the data indicated that the Mid and Low SCAT college -dropout groups 
perceived college as being more socialable than did the Mid and Low SCAT col- 
lege-persist groups, one might consider the possibility that those who persisted 
in college devoted less time to the social aspects of college. 

Independence . In the High SCAT group, the Independence factor 
appeared to be positively related to college attendance. A "t" value of 3.74, 
significant beyond the .01 level, was found between the means of the two high 
ability groups. The data would suggest that while the high ability college group 
tended to perceive college as a way of gaining Independence, the high ability 
college-dropout group might have dropped out of college for reasons other than 
the independence factor. 
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In the Mid SCAT group, a significant ”t” value of 3.68 was found for 
the difference between the means of college (140 students) and non-college (420 
students) groups. However, no significant difference was found between the means 
of the college-dropout and the college-perslst groups within the Mid SCAT group. 
Again, this would appear to suggest that college attendance is definitely related 
to perception of college as a place to gain independence. 

In the Low SCAT group, while there was no significant difference be- 
tween the means of the college and non-college groups, it is interesting to note 
that the difference between those who persisted in college and those who did 
not was significant at the .01 level. 

In conclusion, it appears that Independence, as a college image fac- 
tor, is positively correlated with college attendance amonggt the high and average 
ability students; but it is not an important factor in distinguishing between 
those who attend and do not attend college amongst the low ability group. The 
data also seem to indicate that while the independence factor is not instrumental 
in determining who will and will not persist in college within the High and Mid 
SCAT groups, the opposite appears to be true when one considers the Low SCAT 
^ college group. Here, independence does appear to be a significant factor in 

determining who will or will not persist in college. 

Intellectual . The findings show that the High SCAT college and non- 
college groups had approximately the same perception of the Intellectual and 
Cultural aspects of college life. The difference between the means of these two 
groups was not significant. The difference between the means of the High SCAT 
college-dropout and college-persist groups was a similarly non-significant 
*'t” value of .03. Similar conclusions were reached in respect to the Mid and 
^ Low SCAT college and non-college groups, and for the college-dropout and col- 

loge-persist groups. 

The foregoing would suggest that Intellectual-Cultural image factor 
does not distinguish between the college and non-college groups nor between 
the college-dropout and college-persist groups. 

Vocational . An analysis of the College Image Vocational aspect in- 
) dicates that there are no significant differences among the various ability groups 

as to the importance they attach to college attendance. One could hypothesize 
that the majority of students, regardless of academic ability and future vocational 
plans, may see college as an important step in preparing for a future vocation; 
but that many of these same youngsters do not see college within their realm of 
. possibilities. 

i Status . The data indicates that both the High SCAT college and non- 

college groups had approximately the same perception of the status that was to 
be gained by attending college. A "t" ratio of 1.49 failed to distinguish between 
the means of these two groups, and a non-significant "t" value of .37 between 
the means of the High SCAT college-dropout and college-perdist groups suggest 
that both groups viewed the status attainment of college attendance in similar 
Q fashion. 
ijERlCi 



A "t" ratio of .39 between the means of the Mid SCAT college and non- 
college groups indicates that both groups had a similar perception of the status 
to be gained by attending college. Similarly non-significant were the "t" ratio 
of . 11 between the means of the Low SCAT college and non-college groups, and 
the ”t” value of .89 between the means of the Low SCAT college-dropout and 
college-persist groups. 

From this data it may be inferred that Status, as a college image fac- 
tor, does not distinguish between the college and non-college students, nor 
between those who persist in attendance and those who drop out. In summary, 
the data would seem to suggest that reasons other than status attainment are 
influential in determining who will or will not attend college. 

Difficulty . Perceived images of college Difficulty offer some relevant 
information pertaining to the differences between the college and non-college 
groups. (See Tables 18 and 19) 

In the High SCAT groups, a "t" test of 2.85 was significant at the .01 
level, suggesting that the High SCAT college group perceived college as being 
more difficult than the High SCAT non-college group. As we follow the High SCAT 
college group, we see that 265 out of 360 students persisted in college. A "t** 
test for the difference between the means for these two groups yielded .31, which 
was not significant. It would appear that those who continued to attend college 
did not perceive college as being more difficult than did those who dropped out. 

In the Mid SCAT group, a "t" test for the difference between the means 
of the college and non-college groups relevant to perceived image of college 
difficulty was 1.41, which was not significant. Within the Mid SCAT group, 
there were 140 students who entered college; 84 of these persisted in college. 

A "t" test for the difference between the means of those Mid SCAT students who 
persisted and those who dropped out was 1.35, which was not significant. 

These findings would suggest that those among the Mid SCAT group who did not 
persist in college dropped out for reasons other than their perception of academic 
difficulty. 



A non- significant "t" value of .36 was found for the difference between 
the means of the Low SCAT college and non-college groups, in respect to per- 
ceived image of college Difficulty, suggesting that both the Low SCAT college 
and non-college students perceived college as being about equally difficult. 
Fourteen students of the 47 in the low ability group persisted in college. A 
non-significant **t" value of .85 would indicate that there was no significant 
difference in the perception of college difficulty between the Low SCAT college- 
dropout and college-persist groups . 

We may summarize by saying that the data indicate that the high ability 
and/or average ability students perceive college as being more difficult than do 
the non-college students of high and/or average ability. The data also suggest 
that for the Low SCAT students, reasons other than college difficulty may be more 
influential in determining college attendance and non-attendance. 
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Personal Data Inventory 



These data were sought because research findings indicate that such 
sociological factors as family life, family size, economic status, peer groups, 
and other social factors do have an effect upon the educational aspirations of 
students (Lavin, 1965) . In an effort to determine the extent to which socio- 
economic factors contribute to talent loss in Appalachian Region, a personal 
data information form was administered to approximately 1,692 graduating 
seniors from ten high schools representing the West Virginia portion of the 
Southern Appalachian Region, This form, presented in Appendix B, contained 
such standard items for personal and family information as: age, sex, number 
of members in the family, approximate total family income, and others. Also 
included were items relating to future educational aspirations of the subject 
and of the family for college attendance such as attitude of parents toward 
college and how far the subject actually expected to advance educationally 
after high school graudation . 

The Chi Square test for independence was computed for college and 
non-college groups' responses. This was done in order to determine whether 
or not the personal data factors were related to college attendance. Because 
the Chi Square values for the different questions were not based upon the scime 
number of degrees of freedom, an index value was used to adjust and equate the 
factors in order that these factors could be ranked. (See Appendix B) Signifi- 
cant differences were found to exist between the college and non-college groups 
in respect to all of the factors examined with the single exception of the number 
of books read by the students. 

If one considers only those students who have a raw SCAT score of 
60 or above, the ten most significant differences between college and non- 
college groups as indicab sd by information received from the personal data forms 
are listed in Table 20. 



TABI£ 20. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE STUDENTS 

WITH A RAW SCAT SCORE OF 60 OR ABOVE AS TO PERCENT ANSWERING 



Rank 


Difference 
in Percent 


Question 

Number 


Designated Answer* 


1 


62.7 


29 


Expected to attend college 


2 


46.3 


28 


Desired to attend college 


3 


35.5 


30 


Had close friend planning to attend college 


4 


30.9 


14 


Mother had at least high school education 


5 


27.0 


8 


Had two or fewer siblings 


6 


22.4 


23 


Subscribed to three or more magazines 


7 


21.7 


15 


Father had at least high school education 


8 


21.1 


18 


Family had income of more than $5,000 


9 


18.8 


31 


Parents encouraged college attendance 


10 


12.4 


17 

PA IP <1 0 ^ a M 


Mother employed outside home 



that the student would attend college. 



Educational E xpe ctation was the greatest distinguishing factor be- 
tween the two high ability groups. Of the two groups, 63 per cent more of the 
college group than of the non-college group (or "talent loss" group) indicated 
that they expected to go on to college. Educational Aspiration ranked second 
in distinguishing between the two groups. When asked how far they would 
like to go on in school if they could do so, 46 per cent more of the college 
group than of the non-college group replied that they would like to graduate 
from college. Plans of Their Best Friend ranked third as a significant factor 
in differentiating between the two groups. A comparison revealed that 36 per 
cent more of the college group than of the non-college group stated that they 
had best friends who planned to go on to college. 

An analysis of the variable of Mother's Education showed that 31 per 
cent more of the college group than of the non-college group had, at least, a 
high school education. The Number of Siblings was the fifth ranking variable. 

In the college group. 75.7 per cent had between zero and two siblings while 
only 49 per cent of the "talent loss" group reported having this few brothers 
and sisters. In other words, 27 per cent more individuals in the college group 
than in the non-college group came from small families. Family Magazine 
Subscription was ranked sixth as a distinguishing feature between the two groups. 
Of the college-bound families, 38 per cent subscribed to two or more magazines 
While 60 per cent of the non-college families subscribed to two or fewer. In 
summary, then, 22 per cent of the "talent loss" families subscribed to fewer 
magazines than did the college group families . 

Father's education was the next ranked variable. A comparison of the 
fathers' education revealed that 22 per cent more of the college group than of the 
non-college group stated that their fathers had been graduated from high school. 
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Family Income also was significant in distinguishing between the two 
groups. In the college group, 25 per cent had family Incomes of $5,000 or less 
while 46 pe- cent more families of the non-college group fell into the lower 
bracket than did families of the college group. 

An examination of Parental Attitude toward college showed that 94 per 
cent of the parents of the college group had encouraged their children to go on to 
college while only 75 per cent of the "talent loss" parents reportedly had en- 
couraged their children to attend. In other words, 19 per cent more of the col- 
lege group had received parental encouragement to attend college than did the 
non-college group. 

Mother's Employment was the tenth ranking variable. The mothers of 
47 per cent of the college group were employed outside the home while only 35 
per cent of the mothers of the non-college group had outside employment. Thus, 
outside employment was held by 12 per cent more mothers of the college group 
than of the non-college group. 

The data from the College Expectation and Mother's Education were 
also analyzed by the SCAT results, according to the categories of college and 
non-college groups and according to college -dropout and college-persist groups 
as determined by a follow-up study. (See Tables 21 and 22) 

The comparisons between college and non-college students, and between 
college-attend and college-persist students , were made for both College Expec- 
tation and Mother's Education values for each of the three ability level groups. 

In the High SCAT group, students in the college group were more 
likely to indicate that they intended to finish college than were the non-college 
group. A "t" test for the difference between the means yielded a value of 18.28 
which was significant beyond the .001 level. 

For the Mid SCAT group, again, those who were college-bound were 
found to be more expectant that they would finish college than the non-college 
group. The "t" test used to determine the significance of their differences 
yielded a value of 15.28. 

In the Low SCAT group, it was similarly found that those students who 
attended college expected to graduate from college. Notice that in Table 21, 
as judged by means of .72 versus .20, students in the Low SCAT group were not 
as confident as the High SCAT group that they would graduate from college. 
Nevertheless, those who attended were more expectant to graduate than those 
who did not. The "t" value of 11.69 would indicate that these differences 
could not have been chance differences. 

Mother's Education was higher for that group of high school students 
who went on to college than for the group who did not go for all three SCAT 
groups. Each of the groups that went on to college had a mean of about seven 
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as compared to a mean of 7.6, 7.8, and 7.9 for non-college groups in High, 
Mid, and Low SCAT levels respectively. ”t" values ranged from 6.69 to 7.56 
and were all significant at the .01 level. 

In summary, the value assigned to College Expectation may be said 
to differentiate between that group of students who attended college and that 
group who persisted in college for both the High and Mid SCAT groups, "t" 
values of 3.04 and 3.49 for Mid and High, respectively, were significant at 
the .01 level. However, College Expectation cannot be used to differentiate 
between those Low SCAT students who attended and those who persisted in col- 
lege in the prediction equation. Both of these groups had stated that they 
planned to attend college. On the other hand. Mother's Education did not 
differentiate between the college-attend and college-persist groups for any 
ability level. All the mothers had an average of a high school education. 



The School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 

The seniors were divided into three ability groups which were deter- 
mined by the following procedure. The mean of the total SCAT scores was com- 
puted, and those seniors whose scores were within one-half a standard devia- 
tion above and below the mean were classified the average ability or the Mid 
SCAT group. These were seniors whose SCAT scores were greater than a raw 
score of 53 and less than a raw score of 73. There v'ere 530 seniors in this 
classification and of this number, 140 (or 26.4 per cent) attended college. 

The high ability students, or the High SCAT group, were those seniors whose 
raw SCAT scores were higher than one-half a standard deviation above the 
mean. These seniors had raw SCAT scores of 73 or above. Of the 568 seniors 
in this High SCAT group, 360 (or 63.4 per cent) attended college. The low 
ability or Low SCAT group consisted of those seniors whose raw SCAT scores 
were lower than one-half a standard deviation below the mean. They had raw 
SCAT scores of less than 53. There was a total of 538 seniors in this group; 
of these students only 47 (or 8.75 per cent) attended college. 

On the verbal section of the SCAT, a "t" value of 3.58 between the 
means of the High SCAT college and non-college groups was significant at the 
.01 level. For these same two groups, a "t" value of 5.33 was found for the 
quantitative section of the test. This was also significant at the .01 level, 

(see Table 21) 

For the total High SCAT scores, we note a "t" value for the difference 
in means of 5.90 which was significant at the ,01 level. The above data sug- 
gest that those high ability seniors who did attend college had a better verbal 
and quantitative background than those who did not attend. Out of the 568 
High SCAT seniors who attended college, 208 persisted in school. There was 
a significant difference between these groups on all sections of the SCAT which 
indicated that those high ability students who persisted in college had higher 
aptitude for college work than those who withdrew from college. (See Table 22) 



A "t" value of 3.72 between the means of the Mid SCAT college and 
non-college groups on the total SCAT score suggested that those students of 
average ability who attended college had better developed academic skills 
than those who did not attend. (Table 21) A non-significant "t” value of .65 
between the means of the total SCAT scores of Mid SCAT college-attend and 
college-persist groups indicated that those who were of average ability 
dropped out of college for reasons other than academic ability. (Table 22) 

For the college and non-college Low SCAT groups, a "t" value of 
3.40 on the total SCAT score was significant at the .01 level and distinguished 
between the two groups. Those of the Low SCAT group who attended college 
were better academically equipped than those who did not attend. The data 
indicated that there was no significant different in scholastic aptitude between 
the low SCAT college-attend and college-persist groups. That is to say, the 
data did not find those low-ability students who persisted in college to be any 
better equipped academically than those who dropped out of college. 



High School Grade Point Average 

When the grade point average of all seniors in this sample was com- 
puted, using the familiar four-point grade point average scale, the following 
results were revealed. The High SCAT college group had a mean grade point 
average of 3.10 while the High SCAT non-college group had a 2.73 mean grade 
point average. A "t" value for the difference between these two means was 
9.65 which was significant beyond the .O'l level. (Table 21) The high ability 
SCAT college-attend group had a mean of 2,80 and the college-persist group had 
a mean of 7.20. For these two groups a computed "t" value of 4.81 for the 
difference between the two means was significant beyond the .01 level. The 
above information indicated that there was a positive correlation between grade 
point average and college persistence. 

Of the 530 seniors in the Mid SCAT group, 14^ ^tended college. 

The Mid SCAT college group had a mean grade point average of 2.59 as compared 
to a 2.33 mean grade point average of the non-college group. A "t" value for 
the difference between these two means weis 4.60 which was significant be- 
yond the .01 level. The Mid SCAT college-attend group had a mean grade point 
average of 2.39 as compared to college-persist mean grade point average of 
2.73. A "t" value of 3.30 distinguished between mean grade point averages of 
the Mid SCAT college-attend and college-persist groups. This was significant 
at the .01 level. (Table 22) 

The Low SCAT non-college group had a mean grade point average of 
1.85 while the college group had a 2.16 mean grade point average. The "t" 
ratio for the difference between means was 3.62 which was significant beyond 
the .01 level. Those of the Low SCAT college group who withdrew from college 
had a mean grade point average of 2 . 16 as compared to a 2 . 16 mean grade point 
average of those who persisted in college. A non- significant "t" value of ,02 
was found between the two means . 
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In summary, the above information indicates that there is a positive 
correlation between college attendance and grade point average. The fact that 
the High SCAT non-college students and the High SCAT college-dropout students 
had a higher grade point average than both the Mid and Low SCAT college-per- 
sist group would indicate that there are factors other than academic ability which 
determine who will or will not attend college. Also, that there are variables 
other than grade point average which determine who will or will not persist in 
college . 



TABIE 21. MEAN, S.D. AND "t" VALUES OF SELECTED VARIABLES FOR COLLEGE 



t 



Variable 


xc 


xnc 


SD 

c 


SDnc 


t 


High SCAT 


SCAT V 


47.2702 


45.3413 


6.1979 


5.6674 


3.58** 


SCAT Q 


39.3621 


36.7981 


5.8761 


5.1693 


5.33** 


SCAT T 


86.6239 


82.1344 


9.4183 


7.3376 


5.90** 


HS GPA 


3.0956 


2.7348 


.0771 


.6916 


9.65** 


Col. Exp. 


.1955 


1.6510 


.5347 


1.3377 


18.28** 


Mo. Educ. 


6.9526 

N=360 


7.6473 

N=208 


1.1198 


.9686 


7.56** 


Mid SCAT 


SCAT V 


34.3214 


33.5952 


5.8226 


5.3936 


1.41 


SCAT Q 


29.8071 


28.7714 


6.0130 


5.3543 


2.22* 


SCAT T 


64.1286 


62.3595 


5.4149 


5.3254 


3.72** 


HS GPA 


2.5911 


2.3295 


.5822 


.6094 


4.60** 


Col. Exp. 


.6643 


2.1790 


.9790 


.9971 


15.28** 


Mo. Educ. 


7.1070 

N=140 


7.7833 

N=420 


1.1013 


.8945 


7.27** 


Low SCAT 


SCAT V 


24.8511 


22.9679 


5.1244 


6.1212 


1.97* 


SCATQ 


21.0638 


18.6493 


5.7157 


5.4958 


2.79** 


SCAT T 


45.9362 


41.6172 


5.2395 


8.5501 


3.40** 


HS GPA 


2.1600 


1.8464 


.6324 


.5441 


3.62** 


Col. Exp. 


.7234 


2.3664 


1.0775 


.9015 


11.69** 


Mo. Educ. 


6.9787 

N=47' 


7.9254 

N=499 


1.2596 


.8879 


6.69** 



* Significant at the .05 level 

** Significant at the .01 level 
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TABLE 22. MEAN, S.D. AND ”t" VALUES OF ' ECTED VARIABLES FOR COLLEGE 
AND COLLEGE-PERSIST HIGH> MIL, LOW SCAT GROUPS 
^ Variable SD^ ^ 

High SCAT 



SCAT V 


45.9158 


47.7575 


6.0734 


6.1932 


2.76** 


SCAT Q 


38.2947 


39.7462 


5.1999 


6.0718 


2.10* 


SCAT T 


84.2105 


87.4424 


8.3423 


9.6687 


2.27* 


HS GPA 


2.8009 


3.2016 


.7105 


.6908 


4.81** 


Col. Exp. 


.4000 


.1217 


.7351 


.4188 


3.49** 


Mo. Educ. 


7.1368 


6.8864 


1.0877. 


1.1258 


1.80 



N=95 N=265 



Mid SCAT 



SCAT V 


33.6607 


34.7619 


6.0461 


5.6624 


1.25 


SCAT Q 


30.1607 


29.5714 


6.0955 


5.9825 


.62 


SCAT T 


63.8214 


64.3333 


5.1455 


5.6084 


.65 


HS GPA 


2.3895 


2.7255 


.5621 


.5591 


3.30** 


Col. Exp. 


.9821 


.4524 


1.1199 


.8126 


2.04* 


Mo. Educ. 


7.2727 

N=56 


7.0000 

N=84 


1.0084 


1.1512 


1.48 


Low SCAT 


SCAT V 


24.8788 


24.7857 


4.6081 


6.3752 


.05 


SCAT Q 


20.9091 


21.4286 


5.7465 


5.8404 


.28 


SCAT T 


45.7879 


46.2857 


5.1585 


5.6081 


O) 

CM 

• 


HS GPA 


2.1585 


2.1636 


.5111 


.8787 


.02 


Col. Exp. 


.8485 


.4286 


1.1489 


.8516 


1.21 


Mo. Educ. 


7.0000 

N=33 


6.9286 

N=14 


1.1726 


1,4917 


.17 



* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the . 0 1 le\e 1 
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SECTION C 



Interrelationship of Variables 



One not only wishes to know which variables distinguish between the 
two groups, but also how these variables should be weighted to make the great- 
P est distinction between groups . The High SCAT students were examined to deter- 

mine how the variables weight to distinguish between college and non-college 
and between college and college-persist groups. The Mid SCAT students were 
examined for these same distinctions. Finally, the Low SCAT students were 
examined. Each of these six distinctions will be discussed separately and then 
the results will be summarized. 

F ErIc- — - - 
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High SCAT; College Versus Non-College 

If talent loss is to be defined as failure of high quality students to 
attend college, then concern should be proportional to the ability of the indi- 
vidual student to succeed in college. Thus, it becomes clear that the students 
of most interest to this study, concerning talent loss, would be those in the 
High SCAT group. 

In this study we have observed that 36.7 per cent (208 out of 568) 
of those students who scored in the top 30 per cent on the national norms 
failed to attend college. Students in this top 30 per cent are those students 
who have the most scholastic potential and those who, if brought to theJr 
full potential, should make a significant conMbution to society. One method 
of gaining an understanding of these individuals was to locate those variables 
which, taken either singly or in combination, predicted college attendance. 

In addition to identifying variables, the researchers offer some possible explana- 
tions of the nature of the variables and the relationship of each to col.lege 
attendance. Any insight gained in this effort should be of great importance 
to the counselor. 

A total of fifteen variables. Mother's Education, College Expecta- 
tion, SCAT Verbal, SCAT Quantitative, SCAT Total, Brookover Academic Self- 
Concept, College Image-Social, College Image-Independence, College Image- 
Intellectual, College Image-Financial, College Image- Vocational, College 
Image-Status, College Image-Difficulty, High School Grade Point Average , 
and McClelland need Achievement, were studied relative to college attendance. 
Intercorrelations of all variables, as well as correlations with the criterion. 
College Attendance, were found for all of the variables. The intercorrela- 
tion s are presented in Appendix D. The Wheery Doolittle technique was then 
used to select the variables which were most effective in predicting college 
attendance . 



The four most important variables found for the High SCAT group 
were College Expectation, Mother's Education, High School Grade Point 
Average, and College Image-Financial in that order. A discriminant function 
on the variables revealed that College Image-Financial was weighted by .06 
which was not significantly different from a zero weight. A multiple regres- 
sion of College Expectation, Mother's Education, and High School Grade Point 
Average against College Attendance produced the following equation with the 
indicated weights for the factors, and, assuming that all factors were measured 
in standard score form: 

Attendance Index = 56 College Expectation + 19 Moth.er’s 

Education +12 High School Grade* Point 
Average 

The first variable. College Expectation, was an item taken from the 
Personal Data Inventory. The student was asked to state the amount of formal 
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education that he expected to attain. This variable had the highest point 
biserial correlation, .61, with the criterion. This simply meant that those 
students who most expected to attend college did attend college. A more 
common scale, the Brookover Academic Self-Concept scale which was des- 
cribed earlier, also showed a high correlation with the criterion. However, 
when the effects of College Expectation were removed, the Brookover Aca- 
demic Self-Concept effects dropped to practically zero. This is to say, the 
College Expectation score measured similar factors and, at the same time, 
exhibited a higher correlation with the criterion. 

The fact that Mother's Education emerged as an important predic- 
tor is not surprising. As noted and discussed earlier, previous research 
studies have shown Mother's Education to be an important variable in pre- 
dicting academic success. Other studies have also demonstrated that the 
best individual predictor of academic success is High School Grade Point 
Average. 



When the effects of the most important variable. College Expecta- 
tion, were partialled out, the correlation of Mother's Education changed from 
.30 to .24 and the correlation of High School Grade Point Average was changed 
from .23 to .15. However, the removal of Mother's Education left the High 
School Grade Point Average practically unchanged. This would indicate that 
the latter two variables are independent pieces of information (r=.05), with 
the variable College Expectation being interdependent upon these two vari- 
ables. This may well indicate the possibility of an extrinsic variable, not 
here considered; which is, in fact, the cause of the correlations exhibited. 
Since there is no way of knowing the nature of this variable, many explana- 
tions may be offered. 

One explanation may be that this extrinsic variable represents the 
financial resources available to the family. The family's ability to support 
a college education for their child may determine to a considerable extent the 
way he perceives the financial burden of a collego education. If the student 
realizes that his parents cannot afford to send him to college, then his per- 
ception of college may include a far greater emphasis upon finance. This would 
tend to lower his own college expectation which, as we have noted elsewhere, 
was the most highly weighted variable in the prediction equation for college 
attendance . 

The possibility that the attitude which high school seniors have 
concerning the expenses involved in obtaining a college education is a signi- 
ficant factor in their decision to attend or not to attend college was investi- 
gated. A test for the significance of difference between the means of the 
college and non-college groups on the College Image-Financial scale resulted 
in a highly significant "t" ratio of 4.88. This would suggest that the non- 
college High SCAT group tended to consider college as being more of financial 
burden than did the college group; and, consequently, attached a greater signi- 
ficance to the monetary aspects of college attendance. 
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Having identified those variables which best predicted college atten- 
dance, the next important matter was to consider those variables which might 
be altered to increase the likelihood of college attendance. 

As Mother's Education is, for all practical purposes, a fixed value, 
the High School Grade Point Average would appear to be the most promising 
variable for consideration. However, since the High SCAT students have the 
ability to achieve a high Grade Point Average, it is the researchers' belief 
that it should be considered as a function of other variables. 

The most important variable which might be altered to increase the 
likelihood of college attendance is the Brookover Academic Self-Concept. 

The reader will recall that the Brookover Academic Self-Concept scale measures 
practically the same thing as the College Expectation variable which was the 
most highly weighted variable in college attendance prediction. Also the 
Brookover Academic Self-Concept scale is more extensive and will provide 
the reader with a better understanding of the variable. The Brookover Aca- 
demic Self-Concept correlated highly with the criterion (r=.36). It also corre- 
lated highly (r=.52) with High School Grade Point Average which was the third 
most highly weighted variable in predicting college attendance. This would 
suggest that if a school could improve a student's attitude about his own ability, 
then it might also significantly improve the chances of that student attending 
college. 



The score on the Brookover Academic Self-Concept was found to be 
related to the student's image of college as a place to gain independence (r= 

.13) which, correlated positively (r=.16) with the criterion. Conversely, this 
would imply that the student's academic self-concept would be improved by pro- 
viding him with the opportunity for independent study in high school. A 
highly significant "t" value of 3.74 for the difference between the means of 
the college and non-college High SCAT groups on the College Image-Indepen- 
dence variable suggested that this might increase the probability of college 
attendance. (See Table 18) 

Scores on the Brookover Academic Self-Concept were also found to 
be negatively related to the student's image of the financial burden of college 
(t“. 17). This means that an above average academic self-concept is asso- 
ciated with a view of college as being financially mere feasible. 

Finally, the Brookover Academic Self-Concept correlated positively 
(the effects were positively correlated even though the number was negative) 
with all other factors related to college attendance. No significant reverse 
effects were noted if the Brookover Academic Self-Concept were Increased. 

It may also be noted that the Brookover Academic Self-Concept correlated 
positively (r*.22) with college persistence. 
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High SCAT; College Versus College-Persist 

The High SCAT was composed of those individuals who can succeed in 
college. The variables which best predict college entrance for the students in 
this group have been discussed earlier. Once the student has entered college, 
interest should focus on those variables which describe those students v/ho per- 
sist in college. The students in this study who are said to persist were those 
who completed the first year of college and began their second year. Of the 360 
students who entered college in this group, 265 (73.6 per cent) persisted. 

A total of fifteen variables. Mother's Education, College Expectation, 
SCAT Verbal, SCAT Quantitative, SCAT Total, Brookover Acadei ic Self-Concept. 
College Image-Social, College-Image, Independence, College Image-Intellectual, 
College Image-Financial, College Image-Vocational, Collage Image-Status, 
College Image-Difficulty, High School Grade Point Average, and McClelland 
need Achievement, were studied in relation to persistence in college. The inter- 
correlation matrix is given in Appendix D. The Wherry Doolittle technigue was 
applied to select the variables which were most important in predicting college 
persistence. The variables selected were High School Grade Point Average, 
College Expectation, and McClelland need Achievement in that order. A mul- 
tiple regression of these variables against the dependent variable. College Per- 
sistence, gave an R value of .1131. The multiple regression also revealed 
that the McClelland need Achievement variable did not independently account 
for a significant portion of the sum of squares. 



A second multiple regression with just High School Grade Point Aver- 
age and College Expectation against College Persistence resulted in value of 
.1055 and produced the following equation with the indicated weights assumed 
in standard score form for all factors i 



Persistence Index = 21 College Expectation + 23 High School 

Grade Point Average 

An interesting aspect of this group is the low correlations of the cri- 
terion with the College Image variables. The correlations ranged from .00 to 
.10. The difference in whe means of college and college-persist groups was 
tested by the "t" test for each of the College Image variables. Table 19 revealed 
that no "t" ratio was significant. The image of college, as measured here, did 
not differentiate between those students who persisted in college and those who 
did not. 



A second interesting feature was the low correlation (.10) of Mother's 
Education to the criterion. College Persistence. It will be recalled that Mother's 
• Education was a heavily weighted variable in predicting college attendance in 
this high ability group. However, Mother's Education variable did not seem to 
be a distinguishing characteristic between the college-dropout and college-persist 
groups. A "t" test for the difference between the means of the two groups on 

this variable resulted in a "t" ratio of 1.80 which was not significant. 
o 
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The reader will recall that the Brookover Academic Self-Concept was con- 
sidered the variable most promising in altering and increasing the likelihood of 
college entrance. The same variable again app>ears prominant in relation to college 
persistence. Above average scores on the Brookover Academic Self-Concept tended 
to be associated with College Expectation (r=.33), and with prior achievement. 

High School Grade Point Average (r*.51) which were the two most important vari- 
ables in predicting college persistence. 

The reader may note the somewhat surprisingly low correlation between 
McClelland need Achievement and the criterion (r=.12). This would suggest 
that the student's need to achieve does not have any real bearing upon whedier 
or not he stays in college. However, a "t" test of the difference between the means 
of the two groups resulted in a significant value of 2.20. 



Mid SCAT; College versus Non-College 

The Mid SCAT group has been defined as those individuals who attained 
a raw score of greater than 53 and less than 73 on the SCAT. The researchers have 
classified these individuals as students who, if highly motivated and who, if given 
proper guidance in selecting a college commensurate with their abilities, could 
attain a reasonable degree of success in college. It was in this group that 75 per 
cent (415 out of 558) of the students did not attend college. 



The same fifteen variables as in the High SCAT level were studied rela- 
tive to college attendance in the Mid SCAT group. An intercorrelative matrix fc 
the variables and the criterion. College Attendance, is given in Appendix D. A 
multiple regression was run with ail fifteen variables against the dependent vari- 
able, College Attendance. The multiple regression resulted in an value of 
.4505 which would indicate that only 45.05 per cent of the variability was accounted 
for by all of the fifteen variables. Eight variables. Mother's Education, College 
Expectation, SCAT Verbal, SCAT Quantitative, SCAT Total, College Image-Finan- 
cial, High School Grade Point Average, and McClelland need Achievement, were 
found to have regression coefficients significantly different firam zero. The small 
value (.4505) indicated that not all of the variables were independently adding 
to the predictive value of the regression. 



A multiple regression with the above mentioned eight variables against 
College Attendance resulted in an R^ value of .4307. Therefore, less than five 
per cent of the accountable sum of squares was lost by a reduction of seven vari- 
ables . 



The Wherry Doolittle technique was then applied to select the best 
combination of variables for predicting college attendance. The five most impor- 
tant variables were found to be "statistically" significant when a multiple regres- 
sion was run. However, the College Image-Social was found to add only a small 
amount, that is, the R^ value increased by less than one per cent (.46 per cent) 
when the College Image-Social variable was added to the other four. The R^ value 
^ on the multiple regression was .3442 with the deletion of the College Image-Social 
ERJC variable. 
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It was also noted that the College Image-Independence variable, al- 
though statistically significant, actually made little contribution. A multiple 
regression with just College Expectation, High School Grade Point Average, and 
Mother's Education against the criterion resulted in the following equation with 
the indicated weights assumed in a standard score form: 

Attendance Index = 12 Mother's Education + 50 College 

Expectation + 13 High School Grade 
Point Average 

2 

The R value for this multiple regression was .3348. It is obvious from this that 
very little could be gained by considering any of the other variables . 

The reader will recall that Brookover Academic Self-Concept scale and 
College Expectation measure somewhat the same thing (r=.41). When consider- 
ing the variables which may be altered to increase ‘he likelihood of college 
attendance, the Brookover Academic Self-Concept also correlated highly (r = .48) 
with High School Grade Point Average . That is, an improvement in the student's 
academic self-concept might increase the student's grade point average which, 
in turn, might increase the probability of his attending college (r=.48) . Also, 
the Brookover Academic Self-Concept correlated - .25 (with positive effect) with 
the College Image-Financial which, in turn, correlated .12 with the criterion. 

Tlie only negative effect noted for an increase in the Brookover Academic Self- 
Concept was with the College Image-Independence variable. However, the 
correlation between the two was less than .01. 

The College Image-Financial variable correlated - .12 with College 
Attendance and - .22 with College Expectation, the most highly weighted variable 
in the college attendance prediction equation. When the effects of College Ex- 
pectation were partialled out in the Wherry Doolittle process, it is the conten- 
tion of the researchers that the student's financial image of college is involved 
in the student's college expectation and has a significant bearing upon the pro- 
bability of his college attendance. It is also contended here that this financial 
image of college is involved in the student's college expectation and has a signi- 
ficant bearing upon the probability of his college attendance. It is also contended 
here that this financial image of college is highly relevant to the family's finan- 
cial capabilities . It is noted that the difference between the means of the col- 
lege and non-college Mid SCAT groups on the College Image-Financial variable 
produced a "t" value of 3.02 which was significant at the .01 level. It is also 
noted that a Chi-Square value of 114.62 (over all groups) on the income personal 
data item indicated a definite relation between income and college attendance. 

Taken together, this would indicate that the financial capacity of the family 
should be carefully considered by the high school counselor. The student should 
be made aware of the fact that financial support for college is available. This may 
improve the accuracy of the student's perception of the financial burden of college 
education and perhaps increase the probability of his attendance . 
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It is the researchers' contention tiiQt this Mid SCAT group Includes many 
students who, if given proper counseling, are capable of successful college atten- 
dance. With such a high percentage of the group, 75 per cent, not attending col- 
lege, this may well be the group which should be given the most consideration. 
Though the researchers concede that not all of these students are capable of attain- 
ing a degree in a highly specialized field, they are, nonetheless, capable of 
post high school education and training. 



Mid SCAT; College versus College-Persist 



The Mid SCAT group has been defined as those students who achieved a 
raw SCAT score greater than 53 and less than 73. At the same time, we have de- 
fined a student as being capable of doing college work if he achieved a raw SCAT 
score of 60 or above. Therefore, the^e is Included within this group whose who 
were overachieving as well as those who were truly college material. There were 
140 students in this group who entered college and of this number, 84 students 
(60 per cent) persisted. 

Again, the same fifteen variables were studied in relation to persistence 
in college. The intercorrelation matrix of the variables and the criterion. College 
Persistence, is given in Appendix D. 

The Wherry Doolittle technique was applied to select the variables 
which in combination best predict college persistence. The variables selected 
were High School Grade Point Average, College Expectation, and SCAT Quanti- 
tative in that order. A multiple legresslon with these three variables against 
the dependent variable. College Persistence, resulted in an value of . 148. 
When a first regression revealed that SCAT Quantitative was not Independently 
accounting for a significant portion of the sum of squares, a second multiple 
regression was run with only High School Grade Point Average and College Expec- 
tation against the dependent variable. This resulted in an value of .135 and 
the following equation with indicated weights assumed in standard score form: 

Persistence Index = 24 College Expectation + 26 High School 

Grade Point Average 

A study of the correlation matrix revealed higher correlations within 
the Mid SCAT group than with the other groups, suggesting a need for studying 
these students and, perhaps, altering some of their attitudes to Increase the 
probability of their persisting in college. 

The highest correlations with the criterion were High School Grade 
Point Average (r=.28). College Expectation (r = .25), Brookover Academic Self- 
Concept (r=.20), and Mother's Education (r=.13). Since Mother's Education 
is for all practical purposes a fixed variable, it need not be considered for the 
purpose of alteration. It was also noted earlier that though College Expecta- 
tion, High School Grade Point Average, and Brookover Academic Self-Concept 



were ull interrelated, Brcx)kover Academic Self-Ccncept appeared tc be mcst pro- 
misingly related tc ccllege attendance and persistence. 

It is interesting tc ncte that in this ^/[id SCAT grcup the student's 
image cf ccllege, as measured by the Ccllege Image scales, exhibited rela- 
tively high ccrrelaticns with Brcckcver Academic Self-Ccncept even though the 
Ccllege Image ccrrelaticns with the critericn were net high. The student with 
a high sccre cn the Brcckcver Academic Selt-Ccncept tended tc perceive ccllege 
neither as highly sccial (r=.21), nor as a place tc gain Independence (r= 21) 
ncr as having an intellectual atmesphere (r=.17), ncr as impesing a financial' 
burden (r .23) . It is alsc nctable that there was nc real pattern tc the student's 
image cf ccllege as a place tc prepare for a vccaticn (r=.01), cr as a place tc 
impreve his status (r=-.08), cr as being extremely difficult (r=-.05). 

The implicaticn seems tc be that the schccls shculd make every effort 
to increase a Mid SCAT student's academic self-concept in an attempt to increase 
the probability of his persisting in college. 



J low SCAT; College versus Non-College 

If talent loss is defined as the failure of capable students to attend 
Colley, then the low SCAT group, consisting of those students who attained a 
raw SCAT score of 53 or less, is of the least importance. In this group, only 
47 students out of 538 (8.75 per cent) entered college. 

The same fifteen variables were studied in relation to college attendance. 

The correlation matrix for these variables and the criterion. College Attendance, is 
given in Appendix D. ' 

The Wherry Doolittle technique was applied to select those variables 
which were the most influential in predicting college attendance. The variables 
selected were Collect Expectation, Mother's Education, High School Grade Point 
College Image-Vocational in that order. A multiple -regress ion 
with these four variables against the dependent variable. College Attendance 

I ^ value of .2620. After a first multiple regression revealed that 

p the College Image-Vocational was not independently making a significant con- 

tribution, a second multiple regression using College Expectation, Mother's 
Education, and High School Grade Point Average against the criterion resulted 
in an R value of .2584, or a loss of only .36 per cent of the accountable sum 
of squares. The multiple regression produced the following equation with indi- 
cated weights assumed to be in standard score form: 

I 

Attendance Index = 40 College Expectation + 19 Mother's 

^ Education + 16 High School Grade Point 

Average 
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This group, in general, was not considered college material; however, 
one must realize that some of the students have been successful in college. 
Since the SCAT scores for these students did not indicate high academic poten- 
tial, we wished rather to consider the other variables which caused college 
attendance . 



Probably the most important variable to consider in this instance would 
be motivation; yet, we had no direct measure of motivation available. The vari- 
able which was considered most likely to be indicative of motivation was the 
Grade Point Average . It is noted that the college group attained a mean grade 
point average of 2 . 16 as against a mean of 1.85 for the non-college group. 

A "t" test for the difference in the two means gave a value of 3.62 which was 
significant beyond the .01 level. One source of this motivation may be the 
mother's education. A "t" test for the difference in the means of the college 
and non-college groups on this variable. Mother's Education, resulted in a 
highly significant "t" ratio of 6.69. 

A second aspect was the student's "felt need" for achieving. This 
was measured by the McClelland need Achievement Test- Here we note a mean 
of 8.26 for the college group and a mean of 7.02 for the non-college group. How- 
ever, the "t" value for the difference in the means was 1.89 and was not signi- 
ficant. 



The possibility that the student's image of college might be a signi- 
ficant factor for this group was explored. A multiple regression was run with 
the seven College Image variables against the criterion. College Attendance. 

The result was an value of only .0391 which suggested that the College Image 
items accounted for practically none of the variability. The only variable found 
to be statistically significant was the College Image-Financial. This simply 
means that those students who perceived college as being very expensive would 
not be as likely to go to college. The mean value of the college group on the 
College Image-Financial item was 3.26 as opposed to a mean of 4.44 for the 
non-college group. The "t" value for the difference in the two means was 4.02 
and was highly significant. The College Image-Financial variable also corre- 
lated -.17 with the criterion. College Attendance, -.16 with College Expecta- 
tion, and - .28 with High School Grade Point Average, 

One interesting aspect of the Low SCAT group as compared to the High 
and Mid SCAT groups was the insignificance of the College Image-Independence 
variable. It will be recalled that both the High and Mid SCAT groups perceived 
college as a place to gain independence. As a result, it was recommended that 
the schools provide for independent study. However, this was not the case with 
the low SCAT group . The mean for the college group in the College Image-Indepen- 
dence scale was 5.53 and the mean for the non-college group was 5.51, or a 
difference of .02, suggesting that the lower ability students were not inclined 
toward independent study. 
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low SCAT: College versus Collecfe-Persist 

It has been noted earlier that the students who scored in the Low SCAT 
range (less than a raw score of 53) were not generally considered as college 
material. It was also noted that only 47 out of 538 students (8.75 per cent) 
entered college; a low, but perhaps startling, percentage. 

The same fifteen variables were again studied relative to college per- 
sistence. An intercorrelation matrix is given in Appendix D. The Wherry Doo- 
little technique was applied to select the variables which were most important 
in predicting college persistence. The variables selected were College Image- 
Independence, Brookover Academic Self-Concept, and College Image-Social In 
that order. A multiple regression with these variables against the criterion. 
College Persistence, resulted in an R value of .28. The multiple regression 
revealed that College Image-Social did not make a significant contribution to 
the power of prediction. 

A second multiple regression with just Brookover Academic Self- 
Concept and College Image-Independence gave an value of .22. This multiple 
regression also gave the following equation with indicated weights assumed to be 
in standard score form: 

Persistence Index = 35 College Image-Independence + 28 Brook- 
over Academic Self-Concept 

It is evident from the fact that only 22.2 per cent of the siim of squares was 
accounted for by regression that the predictive power could not be very high. 

It is interesting to note that "t" tests on the difference between the 
means of the college-dropout and college-persist groups indicated that they were 
significantly different on two variables only. College Image-Independence (t=2.72) 
and College Image-Social (t«5.84). The college-persist group perceived college 
as providing for much more independent study than did the dropout group. 

The second variable. College Image-Social, may be the most important 
for this group. It must be kept in mind that this group consisted of students of 
low academic ability who must work hard and must remain highly motivated in 
order to succeed in college. The "t" test suggested that the dropout group per- 
ceived college as having more social activities than the college-persist group. 

In light of the above, then, the perception of college as a means for social acti- 
vities was not likely to aid persistence in college for low ability students. 

Another interesting aspect of this group was that there was no differ- 
ence in the means (t=.02) of the two groups on High School Grade Point Average. 
There was also no difference in the means in ability as measured by the School 
and College Ability Test, nor was there a difference (tel. 21) between the means 
on the College Expectation variable which was so important in the High and Mid 
SCAT groups . 
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It has been indicated that this group must be highly motivated to suc- 
- ceed in college. However, there was no difference (t*.66) between the means of 
the two groups on the McClelland need Achievement Test. This would suggest 
. that the need to achieve as measured by the McClelland n Test scores was not 
important relative to college persistence. 

The logical differentiations that need to be made among the nine groups 
of individuals are as follows: 

1 . For each of the three levels of ability we need to determine what 
factors are significant in the prediction of who will attend and who will not attend 
college, and 

2 . For each of the three levels of ability we need to determine what 
factors are significant in the prediction of which of the individuals who attend 
college will persist in college. 





NC 


CA 


CP 


High SCAT 


1 


2 


3 


Mid SCAT 


4 


5 


6 


Low SCAT 


7 


8 


9 



The variables and the weights assigned to these variables to predict 
whether an individ^’al belongs to the college (CA) or non-college (NC) group are 
listed in Table 23 and a discrimination index is given. For example, to predict 
that a low ability individual will belong to the coJlege-dropout (CA) group, the sum 
of two times his College Expectation score, one times his Mother's Education in- 
dex, and one times his High School Grade Point Average must be greater than 11.46. 
If a low ability individual were at the mean value of each of the three variables, 
then the prediction would be that he would belong to the non-college group (a 
discrimination index of 9.60 which is below 11.46). It *.s expected that the aver- 
age individual in this low ability group will belong to the non-college group since 
only 8 . 8 per cent of the group entered college . 

The appropriate data to answer the question of what deviations from 
the mean values are necessary to increase the value of the discrimination index 
above the critical value are listed in columns 9 through 19 of Table 23-A and 
columns 9 through 16 of Table 23-B. 

The value in the brackets is the value which must be attained on that 
particular variable , with the others held at their means , to predict that an indivi- 
dual will belong to the college group. That is, if all variables except one are held 
at their means, then the value in brackets is the minimum value which must be 
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• attained for that one variable to Increase the value of the discrimination Index 
- above the critical value. For exainple, consider an Individual In the low ability 
group; If both his Grade Point Average and his Mother's Education are at the mean 
(or nearest possible value, In this case 1.88 and 2), then his Cdlege Expectation 
score must be at least 4 ( aome college) to predict that he will be In the college 
group. 



As a further example from the Table, consider the middle ability group. 
If a student's scores on Mother's Education, College Expectation, and College 
Image-Independence are at the mean, then It would be necessary for him to achieve 
a 9.01 grade point average to Increase his discrimination Index above the critical 
value. Obviously, this Is Impossible. 

Similar Interpretations can be made from both Tables 23-A and 23-B. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This chapter is divided into four main divisions. Section A will dis- 
cuss the summary and conclusions as they relate to the nature and extent of the 
talent loss. Section B will discuss the summary and conclusions as they relate 
to the ability of the variables to differentiate between college-attenders and non- 
attenders, and between those students who persisted in college and those who did 
not. Section C will discuss the summary and conclusions about the interrelation- 
ship of the variables as these variables were used to differentiate between (1) 
high ability students who attended and those who did not attend college, and (2) 
high ability students who persisted and those who did not persist in college. 

The middle ability students were categorized into the same categories as had been 
used with the high ability students and an examination was made of the variables 
useful to differentiate these middle ability groups. Finally, Section D consists 
of some recommendations to aid in the reduction of talent loss in West Virginia. 



Section A 
Talent Loss 

In examining the talent loss of those individuals who were above the 
50th percentile on national norms, it was found that 48.3 per cent of the male stu- 
dents and 55.2 per cent of the female students in this category did not attend col- 
lege. The grade point average for those individuals scoring above the 50th per- 
centile was 2.99. These individuals would be considered capable of college work 
since a 2.50 grade point average is thought to be adequate for academic success 
in most colleges and universities. However, to go one step further, it was found 
that 36.6 per cent (male and female) of those individuals above the 75th percentile 
did not go to college. Moreover, the high school grade point average for the col- 
lege group was 3. 10 and for the non-college group was 2.74. This is to say, a 
grade point average of 2.74 would be somewhere between a "C" and a ”B", actually, 
closer to a "B" . This group of non-attenders certainly should be considered 
talent loss individuals. 

An examination of the SCAT level above which over 50 per cent of a 
socio-economic group attended college indicates that for students from the mana- 
gerial and professional categories the SCAT score is in the 70 to 79 raw score 
range, or at the 75th percentile on the national norms. As for the clerical and 
sales category of socio-economic status, it was found that students at the 75th 
percentile on national norms had a 50-50 probability of attending college. The 
same results were found for those students from the service category. The point 
on the SCAT that over 50 per cent of the children of the skilled workers attend 
college is between the scores of 80 to 89, or at about the 85th percentile on national 
norms. The children from the semi-skilled, unskilled, or retired categories have 
to be in the 90-99 SCAT interval, which is about the 90th percentile on national 
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norms, to have the prediction of over 50 pei cent probability of college attendance. 
Finally, when the students from the unclassified socio-economic category were 
examined, they were found to be similar to students from the skilled category. 

That is, before we have 50 per cent of the students from this unclassified cate- 
gory attending college, they must score at the 80-89 SCAT Interval, which is 
the 85th percentile on national norms. This further demonstrates the fact that 
talent loss is definitely greater for the lower socio-economic levels. 



Section B 

Relationship of the Variables to College Attendance 

Analyses were made of the responses to the various Instruments to 
determine the ability of each Instrument to distinguish between those students 
who attended college and those who did not attend. The group of students who 
scored 73 ui higher on the SCAT (a percentile equivalent of 70 or higher) was 
designated as the High SCAT group, for this nigh ability group, the single item 
which best distinguished between the college and non-college groups was the 
College Expectation score . This was an item taken from the Personal Data In- 
ventory. The difference between the mean scores for the two groups was highly 
significant, and the computed "t" value was 18.28. The following measures are 
listed in order of Importance for differentiating between the groups: High School 
Grade Point Average , Brookover Academic Self-Concept, Mother's Education, 
the scores on the Financial and Independence sub-tests of the College Image 
Index, the McClelland n Achievement, and the score on the Difficulty sub-test 
of the College Image Index. Each of these variables was shown to differentiate 
between those students who attended college and those who did not attend from the 
High SCAT group. 

The scores of the students from the middle range of ability were 
also analyzed in a similar manner. The Mid SCAT group was defined as those 
students who scored between 52 and 72 points inclusive on the SCAT. These 
scores correspond to a range of 33rd and 70th percentile on the national norms 
for SCAT. The variables which were found to differentiate between the college 
and non-college groups were in order of Importance: College Expectation (this 
was also first for the High SCAT group) , Mother's Education, Brookover Academic 
Self-Concept, High School Grade Point Average , and College Image-Independence 
and College Image-Financial. These were the only variables which showed signi- 
ficant differences in the mean scores of the two groups when tested by the "t" 
test for the difference between means. 

Further analyses were made between those students who started col- 
lege but did not continue through the second year and those students who continued 
at least into the second semester of the sophomore year. These groups were 
designated Co liege -Attend and College-Persist, respectively. When the factors 
for the high ability group were analyzed, it was found that the best predictor of 
whether a student would remain in school after having enrolled was the Brookover 
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Academic Self-Concept score, with a "f'value of 5.37. The Brookover Academic 
Self-concept score was also the best predictor of whether students from the Mid 
SCAT group would remain In school after having enrolled. The "t" value was 
5.60. 



The differences between the college and non-college students at or 
above the raw SCAT score of 60 (which Is at the 50th percentile on national norms) 
was Investigated. It was found that certain personal data questions may be used 
to differentiate between those who attend and those who do not attend college. 

The best question to ask Is whether or not the student expects to attend college. 

P The difference In percentage for this study was 62.7 per cent. The second best 

question to ask Is If the student desires to attend college, Instead of expects to 
attend college . The difference between those who attended and those who did 
not attend was 46.3 per cent. The third best question to ask Is, "Does your 
I best fiiend plan to attend college?" If the answer is "yes", there is then a 

! greater likelihood of that student's attending college. The difference here for 

this study was 35.5 per cent. The next best-question is about Mother's Educational 
level. If the mother had at least a high school education, then, there Is a better 
chance tliat her child will attend college. The difference between college-attenders 
i and non-attenders In this study on this variable was 30.9 per cent. Also, If a 

student has two or fewer siblings, there Is a greater likelihood that he will attend 
college. The difference was 27.0 per cent. If the family subscribes to three or 
more magazines, then, there Is more likelihood that the student will go on to col- 
lege. The difference between college and non-college was 22.4 per cent. If 
the father had at least a high school graduation, then, there Is a greater likeli- 
hood that the child will go on to college. The difference was 21.7 per cent In 
this case. If the family had an Income of more than $5,000 a year, then, there 
Is more likelihood that the Individual will attend college. The difference 
^ found for this study was 18.8 per cent. Finally, If the mother Is employed out- 

^ side the home, then, there Is more likelihood that the child will attend college. 

The difference between college end non-college In this study was 12.4 per cent. 



Section C 

Interrelationship of Variables 

Since It Is logical to determine what variables to select (and how to 
weight theses) to best differentiate between the two groups a discriminant func- 
tion analysis was used. (We were convinced that many of the Instruments were 
yielding the same Information Instead of Independent Information.) The discriminant 
function analyses lead us to believe that three Instruments were sufficient to 
differentiate between the High SCAT Individuals (above the 70th percentile on 
national norms) who attended and those who did not attend college. Those vari- 
ables which can be best used to discriminate between these two groups the High 
SCAT level are: College expectation score. Mother's Education score, and the 
Individual's High School Grade Point Average. The weights given these variables 
are as follows: three for College Expectation, and one each for Mother's Education 
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^ and High School Grade Point Average. The College Expectation score can have 
any value from one through five; the Mother's Education, from one through five; 
and the High School Grade Point Average, of course, can have values from zero 
through four. Each of these scores are, therefore, roughly of the same general 
magnitude and the weights would indicate something about the Importance given 
the variable as well as the score. 

To differentiate between the Mid SCAT college-attenders and non- 
attenders, four variables were found to be relevant. They are: College Expec- 
tation score. Independence sub-score of the College Image Index, Mother's 
Education score, and High School Grade Point Average . The weights assigned 
to these variables are: eight for College Expectation, five for College Image- 
Independence score, two for Mother's Education, and one for High School Grade 
Point Average. The range of values that College Expectation can take is again 
one through five. The Colleae Image-Independence score can have values from 
zero through twelve. The Mother's Education score has values of one through 
five, and High School Grade Point Average ranges from zero through four. These 
values should help In the interpretation of the weight that are assigned to differ- 
ent values of the variable. 

It only takes two variables to differentiate between the high ability 
individuals who attended college but left and the high ability individuals who 
attended and persisted in college. (The high ability group is composed of those 
individuals at or above the 70th percentile on the national norms.) These two 
variables are College Expectation and High School Grade Point Average. Each 
of these are weighted equally and both have- about the same range, with College 
Expectation having a range of values of one through five and High School Grade 
Point Average having a range of values of zero through four. It was found that 
for the middle ability group. College Expectation and Grade Point Average are 
the two relevant variables; however, in this group, the High School Grade Point 
Average should be weighted twice as much as College Expectation. 



Section D 

Summary and Conclusions 

One conclusion which can be reached from this study seems to be 
that if one wishes to change a variable which is related to whether or not the 
individual will attend college, the most likely variable to be changed is Col- 
lege Expectation. If the student's college expectation is that he will graduate 
from high school, and his mother's education is average for his group, which 
is high school graduation, and if his grade point average is 4.0, we would still 
predict that he would NOT attend college. To check this one may turn to 
Table 23-A and add up the values times their weights to determine if this value 
is greater than 19.80 which is the discrimination index for High SCAT individuals 
above which we would predict college attendance. One may create any other 
set of values desired. The Mid SCAT individual, those scoring above the 33rd 
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percentile but below the 70th percentile on national norms on SCAT, again pre- 
sent the .ame picture. If the individual has only an expectation that he will 
finish high school, and his mother's education is some high school, which is 
average for his group, and his College Image-Independence score is six, which 
is also average for his group, he would then have to have a grade point average 
of 9.01 out of a four (which is obviously impossible), in order for one to predict 
that he would attend college. Thus, it seems evident that College Expectation 
is the only major vauriable that we can alter, which will make a difference in 
terms of our predicting whether or not one will be in the group of those who attend 
college . 



If instead of asking the question of whether or not an individual would 
attend college, we ask the question whether or not he would persist in college, 
the variables which arc found imoortant here for both the ruiddle and high ability 
groups are again College Expectation and High School Grade Point Average. 

If the high ability student were to assume that he would attend college but not 
graduate from college, then his grade point average would have to almost be a 
four point (3.74) before we could predict that he would be in the college-persist. 
However, if the individual had only an average grade point average for his 
ability level (3, 10) and we wish to predict that he would remain in college, 
then his college expectation would have to have been that he would graduate 
from college instead of just attend college. Again, the importance of College 
Expectation as a variable for college persistence is demonstrated. 

When one considers the Mid SCAT group, one finds the same situa- 
tion, The individual who says that he would like to attend college but does not 
plan to graduate would have to have above average grade point average for his 
ability le\e 1 (2,59) for one to predict that he would belong in the college-per- 
sist group. However, if an individual says that he expects to graduate from 
college, then, notwithstanding his 2,59 grade point average, it could be pre- 
dicted that he would persist in college. Again, College Expectation seems to 
be the major variable in that it is able to operate in keeping the individual in 
college. Since College Expectation seems to be a variable that we are able to 
change or do something about, it seems that this is a likely place to begin work. 
In fact, looking back at what variables differentiate b<=>tween the indents who 
attend college and those that do not attend, we find that the College Expecta- 
tion variable ranked first among the High SCAT as well as the Mid SCAT groups. 
On the other hand, the most important variable that differentiates between those 
students v/ho persist in college and those who do not is Academic Self-Concept, 
Nevertheless, Academic Self-Concept is highly related to College Expectation, 

In fact, the literature on changing Academic Self-Concept should be relevant 
to changing college expectation. Again, if one looks at the college-attend 
versus college-persist for the Mid SCAT level, one finds that College Expec- 
tation is the third ranking variable instead of the first, but the first ranking 
variable is again Academic Self-Concept. Because of the relationship between 
Academic Self-Concept and College Expectation, these variables are not chosen 
in a one, two order by a multiple prediction ilbheme. The Academic Self-Con- 
cept, as has probably been noticed, was not chosen by any of the prediction 






schemes when data were combined to best predict which of the 
vidual would belong. This is an indication of the relationship 
demic- Self- Concept and College Expectation. 

It would appear that an experimental study which c 
the variable of Academic Self-Concept or College Expectation i 



groups an indi- 
between Aca- 



ould manipulate 
warranted . 
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FIRST FOLLOW-UP TO OBTAIN ADDRESSES OF GRADUATED SENIORS 



Dear Friend: 

First allow me to Introduce myself: I am Benjamin H. Bailey, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at West Virginia University. I am conducting a 
study of certain high school graduates for the United States Office of Education. 
We are attempting to locate these students to see where they are and what they 
are doing. One of these students has given us your name as someone who will 
always know hlsAor mailing address. This person’s name is on the attached 
post card. Would you please add the address to the name, remove the card from 
this one, and mail it to us. The card is self-addressed and stamped for your 
convenience. 

Thank you very much for your time and cooperation. 

Sincerely yours , 



09166 Fisher, James Addison 



SECOND FOLLOW-UP TO OBTAIN ADDRESSES OF GRADUATED SENIORS 



Dear Friend: 

A few weeks ago, a card was sent to you asking for the address of 
one of last year's high school seniors. This person gave your name as someone 
who would always know hlsAer mailing address. We have not received a reply 
from you at this time. 

The study I am conducting for the United States Office of Education 
necessitates our having this address so we can write to this person for informa- 
tion needed in the study. This person's name is on the attached post card. 
Would you please add the current mailing address to the name, remove the card 
from this one, and mall it to us. The card is self-addressed and stamped for 
your convenience. 

Thank you very much for your time and cooperation. 

Sincerely yours , 



09191 Gore, Donna Jean 
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FIRST FOLLOW-UP TO OBTAIN INFORMATION ON GRADUATED SENIORS 
Dear Graduate of 1964: 

You probably remember that last spring some people from West Virginia 
University were around your high school giving tests to the seniors. We are now 
in the process of doing a "follow up" study of all the seniors who took the tests. 

We would greatly appreciate it if you would complete the attached ques- 
tionnaire and return it to us. The card is self-addressed and stamped for your con- 
venience . 

Sincerely yours. 



Benjamin H. Bailey 
Project Director 

PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BLANKS AND COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING INFOR- 
MATION 

1. Are you attending school at the present time? Yes No 

2. If you are attending school at the present time, complete the following: 

Name of school 

Location of school 
What are you studying ? 



3. If you are not attending school at tiie present time, complete the following: 
Are you employed? 

If so, where? 

What type of job? 

4. If you are not attending school at the present time, do you plan to attend 

school In the future? Yes No 



If you do plan to attend later: 
^ When? 

Where? 



5. What is your present mailing address? 
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SECOND FOLLOW-UP TO OBTAIN INFORMATION ON GRADUATED SENIORS 
Dear Graduate of 1964: 

A few weeks ago we mailed you a questionnaire asking you to complete 
it and return it to us. Since that time, we have not heard from you. You probably 
remember that last spring some people from West Virginia University were around 
your high school giving tests to seniors. This questionnaire is part of a follow- 
up study of all the seniors who took the tests. It is very important to us that we 
receive this completed questionnaire from you. 

We would greatly appreciate it if you would complete the attached 
questionnaire and return it to us. The card is stampled and self-addressed for 
your convenience. 



Sincerely yours , 

Benjamin H. Bailey 
Project Director 

PIEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BLANKS AND COMPLETE THE FOLIOWING INFOR- 
MATION 

1. Are you attending school at the present time? Yes No 

2. If you are attending school at the present time, complete the following: 

Name of school 

Location of school 
What are you studying? 

3. If you are not attending school at the present time, complete the following: 

Are you employed? 

If so, where? 

What type of job? 

4. If you are not attending school at the present time, do you plan to attend 

school in the future? Yes No 

If you plan to attend later: 

When? 

Where? 

5. What is your present mailing address? 

Name 

Street 

City and State Zip Code 
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ACADEMIC SELF-CONCEPT 



These statements are to help you describe yourself as you see your- 
self. Please respond to them as honestly as you can, is if you were describ- 
ing yourself to yourself. Do not omit any item ! Read each statement carefully, 
select the best answer, and blacken the corresponding space on the answer 
card. 

BE SURE TO USE THE WHITE ANSWER CARD MARKED ASC . 



1. Where do you think you would rank in your class in high school? 

a. among the best 

b. above average 

c . average 

d. below average 

e. among the poorest 

2. In order to become a doctor, lawyer, or university professor, work beyond 
four years of college is necessary. How likely do you think it is that you 
could complete such advanced work? 

a. very likely 

b. somewhat likely 

c . not sure either way 

d . unlikely 

e. most unlikely 

3. Do you think you have the ability to complete college? 

a. yes, definitely 

b. yes, probably 

c. not sure either way 

d. probably not 

e. no 

4. How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with those in your class 
at school? 

a. I am among the best 

b. I am above average 

c. I am average 

d . I am below average 

e . I am among the poorest 

GO ON TO NEXT PAGE 



o 



5. Forget for a moment how others grade your work. In your own opinion how 
good do you think your work Is In high school? 

a. my work Is excellent 

b. my work Is good 

c . my work Is average 

d. my work Is below average 

e. my work Is much below average 

6. What kind of grades do you think you are capable of getting In high school? 

a. mostly A' s 

b. mostly B's 

c. mostly Cte 

d. mostly D's 

e. mostly E's 

7 . Where do you think you would rank In your class In college? 

a. among the best 

b . above average 

c. average 

d. below average 

e. among the poorest 

8. How do you rate yourself In school ability compared with your close friends? 

a. I am the best 

b. I am above average 

c. I am average 

d. I am below average 

e. I am the poorest 



COLLEGE 



SCAT 100-109 






Academic Self Concept 

N=26 

M=34.8 

SD-7.0 

Occupations: 

13 Managerial and Professional 
3 Clerical and Sales 
2 Service 
5 Skilled 

1 Semi-skilled 

2 Unskilled 

Colleges: 

1 Junior College 
1 Liberal Arts 

5 Liberal Arts and Teacher Preparatory 
1 Liberal Arts and Others 
1 Teachers College and. Professional 
1 University giving MA only 
1 1 University offering Ph . D . 



McClelland need Achievement 

N=26 
M=9 . 8 
SD-3 . 6 



COLLEGE 



SCAT 90 - 99 



Academic Self Concept 

N=107 
M=33.8 
SD=2 . 8 

Occupations : 

33 Managerial and Professional 
11 Clerical and Sales 
8 Service 
3 Retired 
31 Skilled 



McClelland need Achievement 

N=112 
M=9.5 
SD=4 . 8 



8 Semi-skilled 
10 Unskilled 
1 Unemployed 
7 Not Classified 






er|cil 









Colleges: 



11 Junior College 

2 Professional and Terminal-occupation (less than four years) 
1 Liberal Arts 

24 Liberal Arts and Teachers College 
10 Liberal Arts and Others 
7 Professional and Teacher Preparatory 
14 University giving MA only 
44 University giving Ph.D. 



COLLEGE 
SCAT 80-89 

Academic Self Concept McClelland need Achievement 

N-122 N=122 

M=32.0 M=9.8 

SD=8 . 9 SD=4 . 3 

Occupations: 

44 Managerial and Professional 
11 Clerical and Sales 

4 Service 

5 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry, and Kindred 
38 Skilled 

6 Semi-skilled 
9 Unskilled 

2 Retired 

3 Not classified 

Colleges: 

2 Terminal-occupational (below Bachelor's degree) 

6 Junior College 

38 Liberal Arts and Teachers College 
16 Liberal Arts and Others 
5 Professional and Terminal-occupational 
18 University giving MA only 
37 University giving Ph.D. 
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COLLEGE 



SCAT 70-79 



Academic Self Concept 

N=116 

M-8.47 



McClellana need Achievement 

N-116 

M-29.88 



Occupations: 

34 Professional and Managerial 
13 Clerical and Sales 
10 Service 

4 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry, and Kindred 
27 Skilled 
2 Semi-skilled 
10 Unskilled 
4 Retired 
4 Unemployed 
8 Not Classified 



Colleges: 

19 Junior College 

34 Liberal Arts and Teacher Preparatory 

24 Liberal Arts and General 

5 Professional and Teacher Preparatory 

25 University offering MA 
14 University offering Ph.D, 



COLLEGE 
SCAT 60-69 



Academic Self Concept McClelland need Achievement 

N=81 
M=8.02 

Occupations; 

19 Managerial and Professional 7 Unskilled 

I 5 Clerical and Sales 3 Retired 

4 Service 3 Unemployed 

3 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry, and Kindred 
28 Skilled 1 Not Classified 

8 Semi-skilled 



N*81 

M-28.76 




li^i ■! 
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* Colleges: 

16 Junior College 

25 Liberal Arts and Teachers College 




NON-COLI£GE 



SCAT 60-69 

Academic Self Concept McClelland need Achievement 

N=226 N-226 

M-26.64 M-8.19 

Occupations: 

27 Professional and Managerial 
13 Clerical and Sales 

13 Service 

1 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry, and Kindred 
54 Skilled 
22 Semi-skilled 
45 Unskilled 

14 Retired 

12 Unemployed 
25 Not Classified 



23 Terminal Occupation (Trade School) 



NON-COLUEGE 
SCAT 70-79 

Academic Self-Concept McClelland need Achievement 

N*142 N=142 

M=28.79 M=8.73 

Occupations : 

25 Professional and Managerial 

11 Clerical and Sales 
10 Service 

30 Skilled 
7 Semi-skilled 
20 Unskilled 

12 Retired 

12 Unemployed 
15 Not Classified 



14 Terminal Occupation (Trade School) 



NON-COLLEGE 



SCAT 80-89 

Academic Self Concept McClelland need Achievement 

N-76 N-76 

M-29.33 M-8.61 

Occupations: 

18 Professional and Managerial 
6 Clerical and Sales 

2 Service 
12 Skilled 

11 Semi-skilled 
16 Unskilled 

3 Retired 

5 Unemployed 
3 Not Classified 

10 Terminal Occupation (Trade School) 



NON-COLLEGE 
SCAT 90-99 

Academic Self Concept McClelland need Achievement 



N*34 
M=7 . 62 

Occupations: 

7 Professional and Managerial 
3 Clerical and Sales 

2 Service 

8 Skilled 

3 Semi-skilled 
3 Unskilled 

1 Retired 

3 Unemployed 

4 Not Classified 

7 Terminal Occupation (Trade School) 



N=34 

M=31.56 



Academic Self Concept 
N»3 

M=33.3 



NON-COLI£GE 
SCAT 100-109 

McClelland need Achievement 
N-3 

M-8.33 



Occupations: 

1 Professional and Managerial 
1 Unskilled 
1 Unemployed 
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1. What is happening? Who are the persons? 



2. What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 



3. What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? 



4. What will happen? What will be done? 






COLLEGE IMAGE 



We are interested in learning what high school students think about 
college. We are aware that you may be unsure about what college is like. How- 
ever, we are interested in your opinions an d beliefs; therefore, you need not be 
concerned about getting a "high" or "low" score. Just answer the questions as 
carefully and honestly as you can. Please answer all the items regardless of 
your plans after high school. 

Read the sample pair of statements below: 

S. A. Colleges are almost always quiet, peaceful places. 

B. Things often get pretty loud and noisy at college. 

Decide which of the two, in your opinion, better describes college, 
and blacken the corresponding space in the sample answer space below. If 
you think neither statement accurately describes college, choose the one that 
most nearly describes college. If you think both statements accurately describe 
college, choose the one that better describes college. 

S. (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 

There are 84 pairs of statements on the following pages. Take your 
time and read each statement carefully. You will have as much time as you need 
to finish all the items. 



BE SURE TO BEGIN WITH THE WHITE ANS^/\^R CARD MARKED Cl. 
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College Image Scales 



A. You don't have to have a lot of money to go to college. 

B. There's no use even considering college unless you have a lot 
of money. 

A. Most students don't hold part-time Jobs while going to college. 

B. Most students do hold part-time jobs while going to college. 

A. The chief reason students drop out of college is financial. 

B. The chief reason students drop out of college is poor grades. 

A. It doesn't matter much what group or club you belong to in 
college . 

B. It's important to be in the right club or group in college. 

A. Most students get extremely tense during exam periods. 

B. Most students do not become too tense during exam periods. 

A. All of the courses in college are pretty hard. 

B. Some of the courses in college are really pretty easy. 

A. Students are expected to be able to take care of themselves. 

B. Students are constantly being reminded about what they should 
do. 

A. The most useful part of college is the part that helps you to 
earn a living. 

B. The part of college that doesn't help you earn a living is just 
as useful. 



A. In college, students spend comparatively little time planning 
their careers. 

B. College students spend most of their time planning their careers. 

A. There is time for other worth-while things as well as for 
classes and studying. 

B. Students miss out on a lot that is valuable at college because 
they have to study so hard. 

A. It costs more, but not too much more, to go to college than to 
go to high school. 

B. It costs a lot more to go to college than to go to high school. 
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INT 

* 

INT* 
ST * 

S * 

IND 

* 

F 

•k 

INT* 

IND* 

INT 

* 

IND 

* 

S * 



12. A. 

B. 

13. A. 

B. 

14. A. 

B. 

15. A. 

B. 

16. A. 

B. 

17. A. 

B. 

18. A. 

B. 

19. A. 

B. 

20. A. 

B. 

21. A. 

B. 

22. A. 

B. 



Very few college students would attend a lecture by an outstand- 
ing philosopher. 

Many college students would attend a lecture by an outstanding 
philosopher. 

College students often talk about their studies in their free time. 
When students get together, they seldom talk about their studies. 

You have a better chance of being somebody if you go through 
college. 

A person who doesn't go to college has as much chance to be 
somebody as a college graduate does. 

Most boys and girls in college go steady. 

Only a few boys and girls in college go steady. 

Even if they had the money, most students would really prefer 
to go to college near their home. 

One of the things students like best about college is that they 
can live away from home. 

The main thing that determines whether one will go to college 
is how smart he is . 

The main thing that determines whether one will go to college 
is how much money he has. 

It is really something to belong to campus honor societies. 

Very few students care about scholastic honor groups. 

Students need not behave as other students do. 

Pressure is put on students to live up to expected codes of con- 
duct. 

Most courses tend to be pretty dull. 

Most courses are exciting intellectually. 

Students seldom argue with the professors. 

Students frequently argue with the professors. 

There are many pep rallies, parades, dances, carnivals, and 
demonstrations on the campus. 

There is not much to do except go to classes and study. 
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INT 23. A. Student rooms are most likely to be decorated with pennants and 

pin-ups . 

* B. Student rooms are most likely to be decorated with pictures. 



S * 24. A. Nearly all students want to Join a fraternity or sorority in 

college. 

B. Most students don't care about joining sororities or fraternities. 



V * 25. A. Most of the courses students take are intended to help them pre- 

pare for their careers . 

B. Students take a lot of courses that they know won't help them 
in their careers . 



IND* 26. 



A. Students are encouraged to be independent. 

B. There are so many rules and regulations that students have little 
opportunity to be independent. 



D * 27. A. No matter how hard they try to keep up, most students get be- 

hind in their assignments. 

B. So long as they try, most students manage to keep up with their 
assignments. 



S * 28. 



A. There are many opportunities for students to get together in extra- 
curricular activities. 

B. Extra-curricular activities are not emphasized at college. 



S * 29. A. It's easy to get a group together for card games, singing, going 

to mc'.ies, etc. 

B. Most students aren't too interested in doing things or going places 
with others. 



S * 30. 



A. It's easy to find a group of students to pal around with in your 
free time. 

B. It's pretty hard to get acquainted with other students in college. 



IND 31. A. The professors regularly check up on the students to make sure 

that assignments are getting carried out properly and on time. 

* B. The professors don't check on whether the students are doing 

the assignments. 



V * 32 . A. It is probably more important for boys to go to college because 

boys will have to work throughout their adult lives . 

B. College is just as important for girls even though they may not 
have to work afterwards . 
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33. A. Most of one's time at college is spent in studying. 

B. Homework seldom takes more than an hour or two a day. 

34. A. Famous people are seldom brought to the campus for student dis- 

cussions, lectures, and concerts. 

B. Many famous people are often brought to the campus for student 
discussions, lectures, and concerts. 

35. A. Most students spend a lot of time in dairy I^eirs, taverns, and 

other such gathering places. 

B. Very few students go to such places as dair],^ bars, tuvems, etc. 

36. A. Students are usually allowed to run their OTAm organizations. 

B. Student organizations are closely supervised by sponsors to guard 
against mistakes. 

37 . A. College students can do pretty much as they please and don't 

have to get permission from others. 

B. College students have to ask for permission for many of the 
things they do. 

38. A. Students are free to live wherever tliey please while they are at 

college. 

B. All college students must live in housing approved by the school. 

39. A. College theatrical groups don't arouse much student interest. 

B. College students are very much interested in their theatrical 

groups . 

40. A. A student who goes to college is respected and admired by 

people in his home town. 

B. Most home town people don't pay much attention to who goes to 
college. 

41. A. The main reason students go to college is to prepare for a job. 

B. The main reason students go to college is to get a good general 

education . 

42. A. Most students would rather succeed in making the Dean's list 

(honor roll) than anything else in college. 

B. Most students would rather win a letter in sports or be a cheer- 
leader than make the Dean's list. 
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B. 


D 


44. 


A. 


* 




B. 


V * 


45. 


A. 






B. 


INT* 


46. 


A. 






B. 


ST * 


47. 


A. 






B. 


IND* 


48. 


A. 






B. 


ST * 


49. 


A. 






B. 


F 


50. 


A. 


* 




B. 




(BEGIN E 


ST * 


51. 


A. 






B. 


S 


52. 


A. 


* 


• 


B. 


F 


53. 


A. 


* 




B. 



right people. 



student . 



one who doesn't go to college. 



and social problems. 
Most students are no‘ 
social problems . 



more than those who did not go to college. 



about it, 



(BEGIN USING GREEN CARD MARKED Cl.) 

What one's family does for a livi 
college. 

What one's family does for a livi 
in college. 

Most social events occur at spe< 
Christmas, Easter, etc. 

You could go to a dance or party 
you wanted to . 
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INT 54, A. Students who work for high grades are likely to be regarded as odd. 

* B. Nearly all college students work for high grades. 

IND 55. A. Students are careful not to do anything that would be unacceptable 

to others. 

* B. Most students will do sometlilng even when they know they will 

be criticized for it. 



D * 56. 



V * 57 



A. All students, even the brightest students, have to work hard to 
do passing work In college. 

B. The bright student can do passing work without too much effort, 
while the average student has to work very hard to pass. 

A. It is almost impossible to get a decent job if you don't go to 
college. 

B. You can get a job whether or not you go to college. 



ST * 58. A. People at most colleges are from the upper class. 

B. More college students are from the middle and lower classes than 
from the upper class. 

ST 59. A. There's nothing special about being able to go to college. 

* B. Those who go to college are looked up to by their friends. 

D 60. A. The average high school student can be successful in college. 

* B. Unless you're very bright, there's not much use in your going 

to college. 



F 61. A. Most college students come from families with average incomes. 

* B. Most college students come from wealthy families. 

ST * 62. A. People may not talk about how much money your family has, 

but everyone knows who's who. 

B. In college, it doesn't matter how much money your family has. 

D * 63. A. Nearly all your time in college is taken up with studying and 

preparing assignments. 

B. Homework doesn't take up much of your time. 

INT 64, A, A student who shows a great interest in classical music or art is 

likely to be regarded as a little strange. 

* B. Many students are interested in classical music and art. 
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D * 65. 

D * 66. 

S 67. 

* 

V 68. 

* 

V * 69. 

D 70. 
* 

S * 71. 

ST 72. 

* 

F 73. 

* 

S * 74. 

V * 75. 



A. If a student lets his work pile up until just before exams, he's 
sunk. 

B. Most students can let work pile up and still come out all right. 

A. The amount of work in college is much greater than it is in high 
school. 

B. There's not much more work in college than there is in high school. 

A. Social activities are limited to the weekends. 

B. At college there are social activities going on most of the time. 

A. Most high school students go to college even when they don't 
know what they want to do for their life's work. 

B. Most high school students who haven't chosen their life's work 
feel that they should postpone going to college. 

A. The principal emphasis in college is on preparation for a career. 

B. The principal emphasis in college is on a well-rounded educa- 
tion. 

A. Students are aided in preparing for examinations because profes- 
sors usually let them know what to study and how to prepare for 
the exams. 

B. Students are handicapped in preparing for examinations by not 
knowing what will be expected of them . 

A. Most students relax and have fun for a while in the afternoon. 

B. Most students don't take time for relaxation and fun. 

A. There is no recognized group of student leaders in college. 

B. Everyone on campus knows who the student leaders are. 

A. If a student runs out of money in college, he can usually borrow 
from a college loan fund. 

B. Colleges seldom lend money to students, no matter how badly 
they need it. 

A. So much is going on in the afternoons and evenings that it is easy 
to be distracted from one's study. 

B. Except on weekends, there isn't much to do but study. 

A. There's no advantage in going to college unless you plan to have 
a career. 

B. Preparing for a career is not the most important part of college. 
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F * 76. A. 

B. 

IND 77. A. 

* B. 

ST * 78. A. 

B. 

F 79. A. 

* B. 

S * 80. A. 

B. 

INT 81. A. 

* B. 

V 82. A. 

* B. 

V * 83. A. 

B. 

F * 84. A. 

B. 



You're expected to wear expensive clothes in college. 

Ordinary clothes are all right in college. 

Students must have a written excuse for an absence from class. 
Students may miss class If they want. 

Student leaders get lots of special privileges. 

No special privileges are granted to student leaders. 

A person can usually get a scholarship or loan if he needs It. 
Scholarships and loans are difficult to get, regardless of need. 

There is lots of Informal dating during the week — at the library, 
snack bars, movies, etc. 

What dating there Is usually occurs on weekends. 

Most students are satisfied as long as they get by In their class 
work. 

Students set high standards of achievement for themselves. 

Teachers in college aren't Interested in the future plans of stu- 
dents . 

In college the teachers help students to plan and prepare for the 
Jobs they will have after graduation. 

In college they teach you things that will be useful in your future 
work. 

Most courses In college don't have much to do with getting and 
keeping a job. 

Lack of money keeps most students from going to college. 

Lack of money doesn't keep as many students from going to college 
as most people think. 











APPENDIX C 



Michigan State General Self-Concept of Al)llity Scales 

Where do you think you would rank in your class in high school? 

a. among the best 

b. above average 

c. average 

d. below average 

e. among the poorest 

In order to become a doctor, lawyer, or universily professor, work beyond 
four years of college is necessary. How likely do you think it is that you 
could complete such advanced work? 

a. very likely 

b. somewhat likely 

c. not sure either way 

d. unlikely 

e. most unlikely 

Do you think you have the ability to complete college? 

a. yes, definitely 

b. yes, probably 

c. not sure either way 

d. probably not 

e. no 

How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with those in your class 
at school? 

a. lam among the best 

b. lam above average 

c. lam average 

d. I am below average 

e. lam among the poorest 

Forget for a moment how others grade your work. In your own opinion how 
good do you think your work is in high school? 

a. my work is excellent 

b. my work is good 

c. my work is average 

d. my work is below average 

e. my work is much below average 
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6. What kind of grades do you think you are capable of getting in high school? 

a. mostly A' s 

b. mostly B's 

c. mostly C's 

d. mostly D's 
e* mostly E's 

7 • Where do you think you would rank in your class in college? 

a. among the best 

b. above average 

c . average 

d . be low average 

e. among the poorest 

8. How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with your close friends? 

a. I am the best 

b. I am above average 

c . I am average 

d. I am below average 

e. I am the poorest 
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Personal Data Information 

The following questions pertain to basic information about you. 
Please answer aU_ questions as carefully and accurately as you can. If you 
are unsure of an answer, guess at what you think the best answer would be. 
You have all the time you need. Do not write on the test itself, except for 
the questions on the last page. Answer those in the space provided. 

PUT ALL OTHER ANSWERS ON THE ANSWER CARD MARKED P D. 



1 . What is your sex ? 

a. Male 

2 . How old are you ? 

a. 16 or under 

b. 17 

c. 18 

3. What is your class standing? 

a . Freshman 

b . Sophomore 



b. Female 



d. 19 

e. 20 or over 



c , Junior 

d . Senior 



4. How many years have you spent in college, including the current one? 

(Do not count kindergarten.) 

a. 10 d. 13 

b. 11 e. 14 or more 

c. 12 

5 . What is your race ? 

a . White 

b . Negro 

c . Oriental 

6 . What is your marital status ? 

a. Single 

b. Married 

c . Engaged 

7 . In which course of study are you enrolled? 

a. College Preparatory d. General 

b. Commercial e. Other 

c. Vocational 

8. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

a. None d. Three 

b . One e . Four or more 

c. Two 
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9. In relation to your brothers and sisters, where do you stand? 

a. Don't have brothers or sisters 

b. Oldest 

c. Youngest 

d. Somewhere in between oldest and youngest 

10. What is the religious preference of your family? 

a. Protestant (Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, etc.) 

b. Catholic 

c. Jewish 

d. None 

1 1 . Have your parents been divorced or separated ? 



a. 


Yes 


b. 


No 


12 . Are both your parents living ? 






a. 


Yes 


b. 


No 


13. With whom do you make your home? 






a. 


Parents 


d. 


Grandparents 


b. 


Foster parents 


e. 


Other relative 


c. 


Brother or sister 






14 . How many 


years of formal schooling did your 


mother complete ? 


a. 


Elementary school 


d. 


Some college 


b. 


Some high school 


e. 


Graduated from college 


c. 


Graduated from high school 






15. How many 


years of formal schooling did your 


father complete? 


a. 


Elementary school 


d. 


Some college 


b. 


Some high school 


e. 


Graduated from college 


c. 


Graduated from high school 







16. Have any of your brothers or sisters attended college? 

a. I have no brothers or sisters. 

b. Yes 

^ c. No 

17 . Is your mother employed outside the home ? (If your mother is deceased 
or if you do not make your home with her , mark answer d . ) 

a. Yes, fulltime c. No 

b. Yes, part time d. None of the above 

L * 18. What is the approximate total income of your family per year? 

a. 0- $2,500 d. $7,501 - $10 ,000 

b. $2 ,501 - $5,000 e. $10 ,001 or more 

c. $5,001 - $7,500 
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19* Do your parents own or rent your present home? 



a. Own 


b. 


Rent 


20 , Does your family own one or more cars ? 






a. Yes 


b. 


No 


21, Do you own your own car ? 






a. Yes 


b. 


No 



22 , Do you have unlimited use of the family car? 

a. Family doesn't have a car 

b. Yes 

c. No 

23, To how many magazines does your family regularly subscribe? 

a. 0 d. 3 

b. 1 e, 4 or more 

c. 2 

24, Does your family subscribe to a daily newspaper? 

a. Yes b. No 

25, Does your family belong to a book-of-the-month club or to a phonograph 
record club? 

a. Yes b. No 

26, Approximately how many books have you read during the past two years, 
other than those assigned? 

a. 0 d, 11 - 15 

b. 1 - 5 e, 16 or more 

c. 6-10 

27 , Approximately how many states (not including West Virginia) have you 
visited during the past five years ? 

a, 0 d, 5-6 

b, 1-2 e, 7 or more 

c, 3-4 

28, If you v.’ere free to go as far as you wanted to in school , how far would 
you like to go? 

a. I'd like to quit right now, 

b. I'd like to graduate from high school, 

c. I'd like to go to business school, technical school, or 
nurses' training, 

d. I'd like to go to college for a while, 

e. I'd like to graduate from college. 
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29. Sometimes what we would like to do isn't the same as what we expect to 
do. How far do you expect you really will go? 

a. I think I really will quit school as soon as I can. 

b. I think I really will graduate from high school. 

c. I think I really will go to business school, technical school, 
or to nurses' training. 

d. I think I really will go to college for a while. 

e. I think I really will graduate from college. 

30. Does your best friend plan to attend college? 

a. Yes b. No 

31. What has been the attitude of your parents toward your going to college? 

a. They have discouraged me. 

b. The possibility of my going to college has seldom, if ever, 
been mentioned. 

c. They have mildly encouraged me. 

d. They have strongly encouraged me. 



32 . How much do you think the total cost would be per year to attend college? 
(Includes fees, tuition, transportation, books, room, board, incidentals. 



etc.) 



a. $500 or less 

b. $501 - 900 

c. $901 - 1,300 



d. $1,301 - 1,700 

e. $1 ,701 or more 
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PERSONAL DATA ITEMS RANKED 



K 



Rank 


Index 


Chi-SQWtee 


Item # 


Subject 


1 


767.91 


767.91 


29 


Educational Expectations 


2 


470.68 


470.68 


28 


Educational Aspirations 


3 


439.47 


439.47 


7 


Course of Study 


4 


294.14 


261.60 


30 


Best Friend's Plans 


5 


243.37 


243.37 


14 


Mother's Education 


6 


232.69 


232.69 


15 


Father's Education 


7 


166.56 


166.56 


8 


Number of Siblings 


8 


145.70 


145.70 


23 


Number of Family Magazine Subscrip- 
tions 


9 


114.62 


114.62 


18 


Family Income 


10 


108.07 


108.08 


27 


Number of States Visited 


11 


61.64 


58.92 


6 


Marital Status 


12 


60.83 


58.15 


16 


Siblings in College 


13 


56.11 


55.19 


9 


Sibling Position 


14 


48.09 


45.97 


22 


Unlimited Use of Car 


15 


46.24 


46.24 


2 


Age 


16 


31.53 


28.04 


24 


Newspaper Subscriptions 


17 


28.56 


25.40 


20 


Automobile Ownership 


18 


24.29 


21.60 


1 


Sex 


19 


16.88 


16.88 


13 


Student Makes Home with 


20 


16.46 


14.64 


19 


Home Ownership 


21 


16.37 


15.65 


10 


Religious Preference 


22 


15.56 


15.56 


32 


Cost of College 


23 


15.15 


14.90 


17 


Mother Employed 


24 


13.54 


12.04 


25 


Family Book Club Membership 


25 


8.95 


7.96 


11 


Parents Divorced 


26 


7.95 


7.82 


31 


Attitudes of Parents Toward College 


27 


7.75 


6.89 


12 


Parents Living or Dead 


28 


7.56 


6.72 


5 


Race 


29 


5.82 


5.18 


21 


Personal Car 


30 


•4.52 


4.02 


10 


Catholicism versus Protestantism 


31 


2.26 


2.26 


26 


Number of Books Read 
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PERSONAL DATA RESULTS 
College and Non- Co liege 



College Non-College 



Question 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


1. 


a 


313 


57.0 


533 


46.6 




b 


236 


43.0 


610 


53.4 


2. 


a 


8 


1.5 


6 


.5 




b 


401 


73.0 


686 


60.2 




c 


129 


23.5 


347 


30.4 




d 


10 


1.8 


83 


7.3 




e 


1 


.2 


18 


1.6 


3. 


a 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




b 


1 


.2 


0 


0.0 




c 


1 


.2 


7 


.6 




d 


546 


99.6 


1,127 


99.2 




e 


0 


0.0 


2 


.2 


4. 


a 


1 


.2 


2 


.2 




b 


8 


1.5 


IS 


1.4 




c 


515 


93.9 


957 


83.7 




d 


24 


4.4 


149 


13.0 




e 


0 


0.0 


19 


1.7 


5. 


a 


531 


96.7 


1,071 


93.7 




b 


15 


2.7 


68 


5.9 




c 


3 


.5 


3 


.3 




d 


0 


0.0 


1 


.1 


6. 


a 


540 


98.4 


994 


87.0 




b 


2 


.4 


41 


3.6 




c 


6 


1.1 


108 


9.4 




d 


1 


.2 


0 


0.0 


7. 


a 


349 


63.6 


174 


15.2 




b 


20 


3.6 


204 


17.9 




c 


6 


1.1 


127 


11.1 




d 


91 


16.6 


431 


37.8 




e 


83 


15.1 


205 


18.0 



o 
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College 



Non-College 



Question 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


8. 


e 


70 


12.8 


79 


6.9 




b 


180 


32.8 


189 


16.5 




c 


153 


27.9 


214 


18.7 




d 


78 


14.2 


206 


18.0 




e 


68 


12.4 


454 


39.8 


9. 


a 


67 


12.2 


80 


7.0 




b 


198 


36.1 


300 


26.3 




c 


149 


27.1 


280 


24.5 




d 


134 


24.4 


476 


41.7 




e 


1 


.2 


6 


.5 


10. 


a 


506 


92.3 


1,044 


91.3 




b 


34 


6.2 


44 


3.8 




c 


3 


.5 


1 


.1 




d 


5 


.9 


52 


4.5 




e 


0 


0.0 


2 


.2 


11. 


a 


56 


10.2 


173 


15.1 




b 


493 


89.8 


963 


84.3 




c 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




d 


0 


0.0 


6 


.5 




e 


0 


0.0 


1 


.1 


12. 


a 


505 


92.0 


1,002 


87.7 




b 


44 


8.0 


140 


12.2 




c 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




d 


0 


0.0 


1 


.1 




e 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


13. 


a 


530 


96.5 


1,038 


91.1 




b 


2 


.4 


16 


1.4 




c 


3 


.5 


12 


1.1 




d 


9 


1.6 


41 


3.6 




e 


5 


.9 


32 


2.8 


14. 


a 


51 


9.3 


270 


23.7 




b 


120 


21.9 


493 


43.3 




c 


226 


41.2 


304 


26.7 




d 


78 


14.2 


49 


4.3 




e 


73 


13.3 


23 


2.0 
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Per Cent 
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21.7 
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62 


11.3 


171 
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TOTAL 1 , 143 
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TABLE I. INTERCORREIATION MATRIX — HIGH SCAT: CO LIEGE VERSUS NON-COLIEGE 
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ITABIE 2 . INTERCORBEIATION MATRIX — HIGH SCAT; CQIIEGE VERSUS CO U£GE -PERSIST 
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TABLE 4. INTERCORREIATION MATRIX — MID SCAT; COLIEGE VERSUS COLIEGE-PERSIST 
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